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Why are grown-ups so GREEDY! 


Caught by camera flash, a family of 
cardinals enjoys its lunch. Hugh M. 
Halliday took the photograph, near 
Cooksville, Ont., using remote control to 


operate a camera clamped into the tree. 
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The Most Complete Work on Canada Ever Published 


it’s all here: 
GEOGRAPHY, RESOURCES, PEOPLE, 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA 


CANADIANA 


To be well informed about Canada is to be truly a Canadian. This outstanding work is indispensable to 
those who love Canada and all things Canadian. 





There's a world of informative reading for every member of the family in Encyclopedia Canadiana. 


Thousands of photos, illustrations and maps complement the text, which covers every phase of Canada's 
past and present. Here is the story of a land and how it was won, of a people streaming in from older 
countries to live and work in freedom and hope, of the institutions and ideals which embody the Canadian 
way of life. It is all here—the facts, the legends, the statistics and the pageantry. 


Written in an easy narrative style, which entertains while it informs, Canadiana is completely authentic and 
contains much information not obtainable from any other single source. 





Canadiana is ALL-NEW .. . essential for students and teachers . . . fascinating for every reader. Prepared 
at a cost of more than a million dollars, these 10 volumes take the place of hundreds of individual books. It 
should be in your home .. . and it can be . . . on your own terms. 

MAIL COUPON TODAY! CGJ-6-61 


THE CANADIANA COMPANY LIMITED, 
311 RICHMOND ROAD, OTTAWA, ONTARIO. 


A new and com- 
plete ATLAS OF 
CANADA. 32 col- 


Please send me the free ATLAS OF CANADA. I understand that this 
Atlas will be delivered free of charge and without obligation; also 
send me information concerning Encyclopedia CANADIANA and its 
special Choose-Your-Own-Payment plan. 
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province and territory. 
PLEASE NOTE: As the cost of colour printing “The Atlas of Canada” is 
high, distribution must be limited to one copy per family. An adult should 
sign this coupon. 
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The canoes shown above are being carried over a portage on the route of the fur traders across Canada b 
members of a party that has retraced their steps. In our July issue, which carries the second article of the serie: 
entitled ““Voyageurs’ Highway”, Eric W. Morse will discuss ““overcoming navigational obstacles”. 


In the same issue, D. MacKinnon will tell how nature is being assisted to increase the numbers of salmor 
available for commercial and sports fishing in his article “Man-made Spawning Channels for Pacific Salmon” 
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May we remind you that your friends will find much that is of interest in the Canadian Geographical Journal 
and that membership in the Society will ensure that they receive their copy every month. We would be pleased to 


have them as members. 
Non-members are invited to apply for membership or for further information. We would welcome you into the 
Society. 


Please copy, or fill out, the form below and send it to us. We will act accordingly. 
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The Royal Canadian Geographical Society 
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the Canadian Geographical Journal monthly. I enclose street 
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I desire further information about the Society and about 
the Canadian Geographical Journal. LJ city, zone, province 
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Upper CANADA VILLAGE belongs to the people of Ontario; it is at once our homage to the past 
and our gift to the future. On its streets we walk the paths of yesterday; in its homes and churches 
we touch history with our hands. Here we gain a new and intimate understanding of the pioneer 
spirit of our forefathers; we view, with an honest pride in our heritage, the way of life which 
is the very foundation of our society today. 

There is inspiration to be found in Upper Canada Village, for this faithful re-creation 
of the past tells a story of loyalty and courage. This is the heritage we of today have preserved 


for coming generations. This is our gift to the future. 


Hon. Leslie M. Frost, Q.C., 
Prime Minister of Ontario 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Hon. W.M. Nickle, Q.C., Minister 


The Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Commission, G.H. Challies, Chairman 
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INCO DEVELOPS WORLD MARKETS FOR NICKEL 
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IN SWEDEN 


ATOMIC FUEL FOR 
RESIDENTIAL HEATING 


Sweden's first industrial reactor, now under con- 
struction near Stockholm, is designed to produce both 
heat and power. It will feed an added 10,000 kilowatt 
hours ef electricity into Stockholm’s power network 
and produce enough heat to supply 12,000 suites in 
modern apartment blocks in the suburban city of 
Farsta. Swedish scientists predict that heating 
communities with nuclear energy will be economically 
feasible in their country within ten years. 
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Nuclear power builds world markets for nickel 


Nickel and nickel alloys have properties that are essential to the production of 
atomic power. Special alloys developed through Inco research are used in 
nuclear power plants to withstand extreme pressures, corrosion and intense 
heat in pipe lines, pumps, condensers, heat exchangers and fuel tanks. 

In the search for new and better products containing nickel, Inco has always 
played an active role . . . developing alloys to fulfill special requirements in 
industry and the home .. . finding new ways to use existing alloys. 

Canada is the world’s largest producer of nickel. And Inco, through sales, 
research and market development operations, maintains a continuing program 
for the expansion of international markets for Inco nickel. 

More Inco nickel than ever before will be exported to Inco’s expanding 
stimulate Canada’s 


world markets . . . helping to build trade balances... . 


future economic growth and create more jobs for Canadians. 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED neo. 


55 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 
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NUCLEAR POWER IS ON THE WAY 


Canadian scientists and engineers 
conducted long-term experiments before 
laying plans for Canada’s first atomic 
power plant at Chalk River. 





IN THE UNITED STATES 


NUCLEAR POWERED MERCHANT SHIP 


The N. S. SAVANNAH, world’s first 
nuclear-powered merchant ship, depends 
on nickel stainless steel for corrosion and 
heat resistance in its power plant. 








IN ENGLAND 


WORLD'S FIRST NUCLEAR POWER STATION 
World's first large-scale nuclear power 


station went into operation at Calder 
Hall, England, in 1956. 
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was already transporting Canada’s first 


real money along the Seaway Route 


As early as 1818, the Bank of Montreal 
had begun to travel the historic road along the 
upper waters of the St. Lawrence River. 

Past the present site of Upper Canada 
Village, twice a week rumbled stagecoaches 
often bearing B of M couriers carrying currency 
issued by the Bank shortly after its founding 
in Montreal the year before. 

This money — Canada’s first real money 
—was consigned originally to the new branch 
in Kingston, first bank in Upper Canada and 
the first B of M branch west of Montreal. 

Travel in those early days was both 
arduous and risky for the men who pioneered 
banking services in the sparsely populated 
areas of Upper Canada. 


The trip by stagecoach from Montreal 


to Kingston took two uncomfortable days, and 
such were the hazards of the journey that 
money was invariably despatched “at the first 
safe opportunity”. 

Nevertheless, the Bank of Montreal 
that same year travelled still further westward 
along the historic road to bring banking to a 
little settlement named York which was des- 
tined to become the great city of Toronto. 

The branch-banking system pioneered 
by the B of M did much to assist in the develop- 
ment of early communities along the St. 
Lawrence River and elsewhere in Canada. 
Canada’s first bank takes a keen and nostalgic 
interest in the re-creation in Upper Canada 
Village of a part of our national heritage with 


which it has been so intimately connected. 


‘WY BANK «=-Banx or MonrTreEAL 
Canadas Finst Bank 


TO 2 MILLION CANADIANS 
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From left to right, Dr. J. 
L. Carroll, First Vice- 
Chairman, the Hon. 
George H. Challies, 
Chairman, and Mr. J. A. 
C. Auld, Second Vice- 
Chairman. 


The Ontario-St. Lawrence Development 


Commission 


The St. Lawrence Parks System, which will 
be opened on June 24, 1961, by Premier Les- 
lie M. Frost of Ontario, stretches for one 
hundred and seventy miles from the Quebec 
border to the Bay of Quinte and includes the 
2,000-acre Crysler Farm Battlefield Park 
which commemorates the action portrayed in 
our feature article for this month. Develop- 
ment and operation of this parks system is 
the task of the Ontario-St. Lawrence Develop- 
ment Commission. 

The Commission was established in 1955 
by an act of the Ontario Legislature, which 
authorized it to develop, control, manage, 
operate and maintain parks along the St. 
Lawrence which have now been extended to 
include parts of the counties of Glengarry, 
Stormont, Dundas, Grenville, Leeds, Fron- 
tenac, Lennox and Addington. 

With the completion of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway, the character and dimensions of the 
St. Lawrence River and its shoreline between 
Cornwall and Iroquois were greatly changed. 
The communities of Mille Roches and Mouli- 
nette disappeared and now form the new 
townsite of Long Sault. The villages of Dick- 
inson’s Landing, Wales, Farran’s Point and 
Aultsville were also inundated and now form 
the new townsite of Ingleside. In addition, it 
was necessary to relocate approximately ‘one 
third of the eastern portion of the village of 


Vill 


Morrisburg and to relocate the entire village 
of Iroquois. Perhaps the change that affected 
the greatest number of people for sentimental 
reasons was the inundation of thousands of 
acres of land on which the homesteads and 
farms of United Empire Loyalists had en- 
dured for over 160 years. Many of the Com- 
mission’s parks and historic sites have a per- 
sonal link with the early history of Upper 
Canada. 

The Chairman of the Commission, since its 
inception, has been the Hon. George H. Chal- 
lies, who was for many years a member of the 
Ontario Legislature and a Minister in the 
Ontario Government. First Vice-Chairman of 
the Commission is Dr. J. L. Carroll, a citizen 
of Brockville. Mr. James Smart, who brought 
to his appointment as Second Vice-Chairman 
vears of experience as Chief of Canada’s Na- 
tional Historic Sites, unfortunately died in 
1957. His position on the Executive Com- 
mittee is now filled by Mr. James A. C. Auld, 
the Member of the Ontario Legislature for 
Leeds. Representing the various areas under 
Commission jurisdiction are nine Commis- 
sioners who serve without compensation: Lt. 
Col. H. LeRoy Babcock, Hon. George H. 
Dunbar, Mr. A. K. Farlinger, Mr. J. A. Filion, 
Mrs. T. W. J. Lane, Dr. J. A. Phillips, Brig. 
C. D. Quilliam, Mr. T. C. Reilly and Mrs. 
J.T. Smith. 
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The Battlefield Memorial on its original site prior to relocation necessitated by the recent Hydro and 
Seaway projects on the St. Lawrence. 
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The Day of Crysler’s Farm 


by RONALD L. WAY 


Bur BATTLE of Crysler’s Farm 
occurred on Thursday the eleventh of Novem- 
ber, 1813. It was a contest of some eight 
hundred British and Canadians against more 
than four times their number of Americans. 
The scene was set on the northern shore of the 
St. Lawrence, twenty miles to the west of 
Cornwall and seven miles east of present-day 
Morrisburg. It was fought upon the open 
fields of a farm owned by one John Crysler. 
This was the first occasion in the War of 1812, 
when British drill, discipline and the thin red 
line were fairly tested against an enemy 
whose talent and preference was for “bush 
fighting”. Crysler’s Farm was one of the de- 
cisive battles of that war, but to understand 
its significance, we must examine both geog- 
raphy and history. 

From its discovery by Jacques Cartier in 
1535, the River St. Lawrence has been a pre- 
dominant factor in the development of east- 
ern North America. In the beginning, this 
part of the continent was characterized by 
virgin forests of great density so that the ex- 
plorer, the trader, the settler and the soldier 
found practical transportation only along the 
waterways. With England’s first colonies con- 
fined to the narrow Atlantic coastal plain by 
the ramparts of the Appalachians, the more- 
fortunate French found in the St. Lawrence 
the open sesame to the heart of the continent. 
La Salle gave it its first commerce, the fur 
trade, and in the eighteenth-century death 
struggle of Britain and France for dominion 
in America, the St. Lawrence brought Wolfe’s 
army to the walls of Quebec in 1759. It pro- 
vided Amherst with the means for delivering 
the coup de grace in the following year. 

From Gaspé to Montmorency, the St. Law- 
rence was a tidal river, a broad arm of the 
sea. No natural obstruction to navigation 
existed below the island of Montreal, but 
from Lake St. Louis to Lake St. Francis and 
between the present sites of Cornwall and 
Prescott were two nearly-continuous series of 


Inscription at base of the Battlefield Memorial. 


rapids and whirlpools. Westward from Pres- 
cott to Lake Ontario were fifty miles of navi- 
gable river, threading the latter half of its 
way amongst the Thousand Islands. The 
lower or Lachine Rapids and the upper ra- 
pids known as the Long Sault, although 
hazardous to navigation, were with toil and 
danger surmountable.To overcome these rap- 
ids the French devised small flat-bottomed 
craft, known as bateaux, capable of being 
sailed, rowed, poled or towed. 

At the time of the conquest, French settle- 
ment had extended but little to the west of 
Montreal and was restricted to 60,000 Cana- 
diens living in a narrow fringe along the 
river's banks. The upper St. Lawrence, to the 
foot of Lake Ontario, knew only the fur 
trader and the Indian. There were no settlers 
in its valley. 

On the nineteenth of April, 1775, the day 
of Concord and Lexington, began the War 
of the American Revolution. It was in essence 
a civil war—a struggle of neighbour against 


neighbour, even brother against brother. It 
1775 


775 to 1783, or eight long 


endured from 








vears. Generally speaking, although generali- 
ties are dangerous, those who fought to sever 
the connection with the British crown were 
the dissatisfied radical elements within the 
thirteen colonies. Those who fought against 
the rebellion were the conservatives, includ- 
ing the civil servants, great land owners like 
the Johnsons, merchants who profited by 
economic ties with the Motherland and many 
thousands of ordinary folk who, for a variety 
of reasons, shunned treason. 

The forces were in almost equal balance, 
which is why the war dragged on so long. In 
the end, the scales were tipped in favour of 
the rebels by the active intervention of the 
French, anxious to be revenged upon Britain 
for the loss of Canada on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. The peace treaty which concluded the 
war established the Canadian-American boun- 
dary, which was almost as it is to-day. 

As a result of the war, many thousands of 
displaced persons fled north from the horrors 
of Republicanism, which, to its opponents, 
was as unpalatable a dish as Communism is 
to-day. They were those who had opposed 
the rebellion, and they had lost lands, homes, 
savings—almost the shirts off their backs. 
At first they were accommodated in refugee 
camps, such as the one at Sorel and some 
ten thousand men, women and children were 
collected. Then in the spring of 1784, the 


settlement of displaced Americans, as far as 
the locale of our story is concerned, was begun 
along the uninhabited northern shores of the 
upper St. Lawrence, westward to the Bay 
of Quinte. 


The settlers soon acquired a new name for 


The rebels had called them 
“Tories”; Haldimand, the Governor, had 
dubbed them “Royalists”, but a grateful 
monarch conferred upon them the title of 
**‘United Empire Loyalists”. Able-bodied loyal 
Americans had fought throughout the long 
war in what was known as the Provincial 
Corps, the units of which served mainly as 
auxiliaries to the regulars of the British Army. 
With the peace came the disbandment of 
these Loyalist regiments. Located in blocks 


themselves. 


along the river front of what was soon to 
become the Lunenburg or Eastern District 
of Upper Canada were the officers and men 
of the first battalion of the King’s Royal 
Regiment of New York, together with the 
personnel of the Loyal Rangers (Jessup’s 
Corps) and of the 84th Regiment or Royal 
Highland Emigrants. Their racial background 
was predominantly English, Scottish and 
Palatine German and with their families they 
numbered nearly 4,000 souls. In the light of 
what was to follow it is well to remember that 
these were men who had proven their willing- 
ness to bear arms in defence of a principle. 


The St. Lawrence River, to illustrate the Campaign of 1813 (re-drawn frcm a contemporary map) 
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These first settlers of the upper St. Law- 
rence valley were a strong, hardy people, 
already conditioned in the old colonies to the 
hardships of North American life. Though 
their difficulties were many, their industry 
was even greater and by the early years of 
the nineteenth century the valley wore an 
air of primitive prosperity. Agriculture was 
the leading industry, potash made from the 
burning of the cleared forest the chief export 
and the River the all-important means of 
communication. 

For approximately one hundred miles down 
stream from where the St. Lawrence issues 
from Lake Oniario, the river was the inter- 
national boundary and the infant Loyalist 
settlements along its banks 
had their counterparts upon the southern 
shore, with the beginnings of American settle- 
northern New York State. In the 
quarter century that followed the Revolu- 
tionary War, the Canadian communities of 
Kingston, Gananoque, Elizabethtown', Pres- 
cott and Cornwall acquired their equivalents 
in Sackett’s Harbour, Oswego, Hamilton®, 
Ogdensburg and French Mills. such 
roads as existed were makeshift and impass- 
able for much of the vear, Americans shared 


northern soon 


ment in 


Since 


Canadians their dependence on the 
river. Although old Loyalist wounds still 
ached, it was inevitable that mutual prob- 
lems and a common environment should lead 
the 


with 


to neighbourliness and intercourse of 
trade. 

The cold war which followed the American 
Revolution was scarcely felt in the valley of 
the upper St. Lawrence where Jefferson’s sui- 
cidal Trade Embargo of 1807 was observed 
mainly in the breach. Not for such a law 
would the Americans ruin their 
business in potash and the trade with Cana- 
dian towns continued unabated. Indeed, one 
Jacob Brown of Brownsville, New York, who 
was later to achieve prominence as an Amer- 
ican War of 1812 general, plied his illicit 
became known as 

his enemies were 


lucrative 


trade so diligently he 

“Potash Brown’’—a fact 
to remember gleefully. Complaining about 
the impossibility of his task, a U. S. collector 
of customs, Hart Massey, wrote to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury on March 14, 1809, 
“They (the smugglers) appear determined to 
evade the laws at the risk of their lives. More 
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particularly in Oswegatchie |Odgensburg] I 
am informed they have entered into a com- 
bination, not to entertain, nor even suffer any 
other force to be stationed in that vicinity, 
and their threats are handed out, that, if I, 
or any other officer should come there again, 
they will take a rawhide to them, My 
life and the life (sic) of my deputies are 
threatened daily; what will be the fate of us, 
God only knows.’ 

Despite the rapport in the St. Lawrence 
Valley, everyone saw that Britain and the 
United States were drifting towards war. 
Many zealous citizens of the Republic 
deemed that their “Manifest Destiny” 
that the whole continent from ocean to ocean, 
and from the Gulf of Mexico to the pole 
should be under the Stars and Stripes—a 
dream that was a nightmare to their dis- 
placed brothers, the Canadian Loyalists. 

When, on June 16, 1812, President Madison 
of the United States delivered his declaration 
of war against Britain it was less for the 
reasons then alleged, than in the hope of add- 
ing Canada to the territories of the Republic. 
The British had the war with Napoleon on 
their hands; the chances of victory seemed to 
be with the European dictator of that day 
and the political party then in control of the 
United States Government hoped to share 
in the glory and the spoils. In the United 
States at the time there were about 7,250,000 
persons while the population of Upper Canada 
was around 80,000 and of Lower Canada just 
slightly more than 200,000. Only 4,450 British 
regular troops were in the Canadas and of 
these but 1,450 were available in the Upper 
Province to defend over 1,200 miles of frontier 
from Michilimackinac to Montreal. Every- 
thing seemed in favour of the invaders whose 
confident expectation was, as Jefferson put 
it, “That the acquisition of Canada. . . will 
be a mere matter of marching.” So badly did 
the American war-party misjudge the temper 
of Canadians that Dr. Eustis, the Secretary 
of War, said on the floor of Congress in the 
summer of 1812, ““We can take the Canadas 
without soldiers; we have only to send officers 
into the provinces, and the people, disaffected 
towards their own government, will rally 


was 


round our standard.’”* 
Although the War of 1812 was a sprawling 
and sporadic conflict with a theatre that 
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Commodore Isaac Chauncey, United States naval 
commander on the Great Lakes, 1812-1814. 


stretched from Lake Champlain in the east 
to Michilimackinac in the west, the bulk of 
the fighting took place on the frontier of what 
was then Upper Canada and is now Ontario. 
The topography of that frontier created un- 
usual problems for the antagonists. From the 
British standpoint, the successful defence of 
Canada was of necessity predicated upon the 
maintenance of uninterrupted communica- 
tion from the seat of war to the Mother Coun- 
try from whence must arrive all reinforce- 
ments and military stores. The heart of the 
British problem has been graphically de- 
scribed by a participant in the struggle: 
“Canada, so far from being able to supply 
an army and navy with the provisions re- 
quired, was (as a great many of her effec- 
tive population were employed in the 
transport of military and naval stores) not 
fit to supply her own wants, and it was 
essential to secure supplies from wherever 
they could be got soonest and cheapest. 
Troops acting on the Niagara frontier 
1,000 miles from the ocean were fed with 
flour the produce of England, and pork and 
beef from Cork, which with the waste in- 
separable from a state of war, the expense 
and accidents to which a long voyage ex- 
pose them, and the enormous cost of inter- 
nal conveyance, at least doubled the quan- 
tity required, and rendered the price of 
them at least ten times their original cost. 
Not only provisions, but every kind of 
Military and Naval Stores, every bolt of 
canvas, every rope yarn, as well as the 
heavier articles of guns, shot, cables, an- 
chors, and all the numerous etceteras for 
furnishing a large squadron, arming forts, 
supplying arms for the militia and the line, 
had to be brought from Montreal to Kings- 
ton, a distance of nearly 200 miles, by land 
in winter, and in summer by flat-bottomed 
boats, which had to tow up the rapids, and 
sail up the still parts of the river, (in many 
places not a mile in breadth, between the 
British and American shores) exposed to 
the shot of the enemy without any protec- 
tion; for with the small body of troops we 
had in the country, it was utterly impos- 
sible that we could detach a force sufficient 
to protect the numerous brigades of boats 
that were daily proceeding up the river, 
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and we must have been utterly undone, 
had not the ignorance and inertness of the 
enemy saved us. Had they stationed four 
field guns, covered by a corps of riflemen, 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence, they 
could have cut off our supplies without 
risking one man. As it was we had only to 
station a small party at every fifty miles, 
to be ready to act in case of alarm; but 
fortunately for us, they rarely or never 
troubled us. If they had done so with any 
kind of spirit, we must have abandoned 

Upper Canada, Kingston and the fleet on 

Ontario included, and leaving it to its fate, 

confined ourselves to the defence of such 

part of the Lower Province as came within 

the range of our own empire, the sea.’”® 
Precarious as it was, the St. Lawrence was 
the Canadian life-line. 

The American aggressors also had their 
transportation problems. For many months 
of the year their roads were as useless as those 
of Upper Canada and the main supply line of 
their armed forces was the water route from 
New York to Lake Ontario by way of the 
Hudson, the Mohawk, Lake Oneida and the 
Syracuse River to Oswego. While the shorter 
American supply route had many imperfec- 


§ Dunlop, Dr. William, Recollections of the American War, 1812-14 
first published in the Literary Garland and reprinted by the Historica’ 
Publishing Company in Toronto, 1905, pp. 35-36. Dr. Dunlop, who 
served in Canada during the War as surgeon of the 89th Foot, settled 
permanently in Canada in 1825, where he became a member of the 
Legislature and achieved fame as “Tiger’’ Dunlop. 


tions and shipment costs were high, it did 
not share the vulnerability to enemy inter- 
ference of the British communication via the 
St. Lawrence. Westward, the Americans like 
the British were dependent upon hazardous 
naval convoys for the transportation of men 
and supplies. 

Both sides had been equally unprepared 
for naval operations on the Great Lakes. 
Since the rapids of the St. Lawrence pre- 
cluded the ascent to Lake Ontario of even the 
smallest vessels of the Royal Navy, both 
British and Americans were forced into on- 
the-spot naval construction. The Royal Navy 
Dockyard at Kingston had its counterpart 
in the American naval base at Sackett’s Har- 
bour. When the conflict began, the ships 
were mostly cutters, sloops and schooners, 
hastily converted from the peaceful pursuits 
of commerce to the purposes of war. With 
command of the lake the prize, a frenzied 
ship-builders’ contest evolved, so that by 
the end of hostilities, Lake Ontario floated 
warships as powerful as any on salt water. 
So close was the race, that neither Sir James 
Yeo, the British commodore, or Isaac Chaun- 
cey, the American naval commander, dared 
risk a major engagement. Sir James once ex- 
plained to Mulcaster, one of his captains, “Tf 
we were on the high seas, I would risk an 
action at all hazards; because, if I were 
beaten, I could only lose the squadron; but 
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to lose it on this lake, would involve the loss 
of the country. The salvation of the western 
army depends on our keeping open their 
communications.”” 

In the first vear of the war American stra- 
tegy was almost incomprehensibly inept. 
Over-aged American officers who had served 
during the Revolution were available for 
command, and single-minded patriots saw 
them as supermen, who had shared in the 
glory of the nation’s genesis. General Henry 
Dearborn, Commander of the north-eastern 
army, had been a junior officer in the War of 
Independence and was sixty-one years old; 
General William Hull, a mere fifty-nine years 
of age, was also a Revolutionary veteran and 
commanded the north-western army. Liter- 
ally taken out of moth balls, neither general 
had seen any active military service since 
the old war. The principal British officers, on 
the other hand, were professional soldiers in 
the prime of life. General Sir George Prevost, 
Governor-in-Chief and Commander of the 
British North America, was 
forty-five vears of age. Major-General Sir 
Isaac Brock, the experienced Commander- 
in-Chief of the Forces in Upper Canada, was 
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in his forty-second vear and most of his sub- 
ordinates were even younger. Because Britain 
could spare few troops from Europe, the Re 
public had the initiative and the first vear of 
the war saw a series of American attacks 
foiled by a skilful British defense. General 
Hull’s invasion of Upper Canada from Fort 
Detroit culminated in the surrender of his 
army and the loss of his fort; the Americans 
failed also in their invasion of the Niagara 
frontier, although for Canadians the price 
was the loss of their beloved Brock at Queens- 
ton Heights. Upon the lakes, neither side 
could secure a lasting advantage. 

So far, the war had scarcely touched the 
valley of the St. Lawrence, strategically be- 
cause the American command had mounted 
its offensives in the west and locally because 
the people, Americans and Canadians alike, 
heartily disapproved of it. There was, of 
course, some war fever. The old Loyalists 
reaffirmed old loyalties and with their sons 
responded to militia musters. In Glengarry, 
the hot-blooded Highlanders were roused to 
fill the ranks of the new Glengarry Light In- 


fantry Fencibles,’ recruited by Captain “Red 
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’ The Glengarry Light Infantry Fencibles were not militia but a 
regular unit of the British Army 





George” Macdonnell with the zealous assist- 
ance of his relative, the Bishop, who sent the 
fiery cross throughout the land. While the 
militia drilled and practised with their mus- 
kets, the people of Prescott could not be 
really angry at their good friends in Ogdens- 


burg. Not only was there business as usual 
but visiting, gossiping and the exchange of 
news. Strangely enough, the greatest fear of 
the inhabitants of Ogdensburg seemed to be 
that some indiscretion on the part of Amer- 
ican troops would bring British retaliation 
upon their heads. Colonel Pearson, the British 
commandant of Fort Wellington, far from 
discouraging this amicable state of affairs, 
actually encouraged fraternization and, with 
his officers, was a frequent guest at entertain- 
ments on the American side. From the stand- 
point of British strategv, keeping the war 
away from the vulnerable St. Lawrence life- 
line was good business.° 
The apprehensions of Ogdensburg that 
American regular troops might stir up trouble 
were soon verified. Captain Ben Forsythe, a 
reckless and fearless South Carolinian, des- 
cended upon the helpless villages of Ganano- 
que and Elizabethtown in the dark and 
literally robbed the hen-roosts.? When Colonel 
Pearson sent Major Macdonnell to Ogdens- 
burg on February 20, 1813 under a flag of 
truce to remonstrate with Forsythe against 
such depradations, that uncontrite officer’s 
reply was to challenge the British to a battle 
on the ice. Just two days later, “Red George” 
temporarily succeeded to the command at 
Prescott and, smarting under the American 
raider’s jibes, lost no time in leading a force 
of some 580 regulars and militia to Ogdens- 
burg. After a sharp skirmish, they drove 
Forsythe’s riflemen out of the town, burnt 
the barracks, two ice-locked armed schooners, 
together with a brace of gunboats and cap- 
tured eleven pieces of ordnance and a quan- 
tity of stores. With Forsythe driven out, 
influential residents of Ogdensburg hastened 
to restore their public relations with the 
enemy and as early as March 6th they were 
over to dine again with Major Macdonnell. 
Curiously enough, they held no rancour 
against the British for the attack on their 
town, but blamed the “nightly thefts” of 


’ An intimate and detailed record of this curious situation between 
Prescott and Ogdensburg exists in the Parish Papers at St. Lawrence 
University, New York State, a collection of correspondence between 
David Parish, the fabulously wealthy land-owner of St. Lawrence 
County, and his agents at Ogdensburg 
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“Forsythe and Co.”"' Overt treason or not, 
the sympathies of many prominent citizens 
of St. Lawrence County were with the Brit- 
ish and Canadians, for to them it was simply 
“Mr. Madison’s War” and they wanted no 
part of it. 

In the broad picture of the war, failure of 
attempts to subdue Canada in 1812 led to 
the replacement of the Secretary of War, Dr. 
Eustis, by John Armstrong, a man of much 
energy but little decision. Armstrong’s plan 
for the American campaign of 1815 was 
sound, for he had the wit to see that the 
Achilles heel of the British defense was the 
St. Lawrence supply route. He proposed to 
assemble a formidable force at Sackett’s Har- 
bour, from where would be launched the 
“grand invasion”. The first objective would 
be Kingston and, with that stronghold re- 
duced, there would follow a swift descent 
down the St. Lawrence to Montreal—in other 
words, a repeat of Amherst’s successful stra- 
tegy of the Seven Years’ War. 

During the early months of the vear, when 
the snows of winter rendered the primitive 
roads usable, some 5,000 troops were concen- 
trated at Sackett’s Harbour. Early in March, 
Major General Dearborn, Commander-in- 
Chief of the north-eastern Army, arrived to 
take personal command. Charged with the 
responsibility for executing Armstrong’s grand 
strategy, he was a feeble instrument for the 
task. The old General, timid and in poor 
health, had hardly arrived at Sackett’s, when 
he began to have apprehensions about the 
contemplated attack on Kingston and in a 
letter to Armstrong he grossly exaggerated 
the garrison of that place.” Instead, he pro- 
posed to attack York" and in this he was 
strongly seconded by Commodore Chauncey. 
When Armstrong reluctantly agreed to the 
lesser operation, there ensued in April, 1815, 
a successful American raid on York, when 
the feeble military defenses and the Parlia- 
ment Buildings were destroyed. Already di- 
verted from the main objective, Dearborn 
and Chauncey then proceeded to the capture 
of Fort George at the mouth of the Niagara. 
This was followed by humiliating American 
defeats by the outnumbered British at Stoney 
Creek and Beaver Dams. Meanwhile, the 
absence of Chauncey’s fleet had encouraged 
the abortive British attack on Sackett’s Har- 
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Wilkinson, Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the United States North- 
Eastern Army, 1813-1814. 


Major-General James A. 


bour. When the Niagara campaign bogged 
down, all Dearborn and Chauncey had to 
show for their efforts was a precarious toe- 
hold on the British frontier at Fort George. 
Having thrust aside Secretary Armstrong’s 
sensible plan for the reduction of Upper Can- 
ada and frittered away his resources, Dear- 
born had come to the end of his tether and 
on July 6th his resignation was requested. 

If Dearborn was a poor choice for the exe- 
cution of Armstrong’s master plan, his suc- 
cessor was even worse. He was Major-General 
James Wilkinson, at the time in command of 
the Gulf District, and in the shake-up of the 
General Staff, Armstrong seems to have re- 
membered him only as an old comrade of the 
Revolutionary War days, when they were 
both on General Gates’ staff at Saratoga. 
When Armstrong wrote to Wilkinson advis- 
ing him of his appointment to the command 
of the north-eastern Army, the official des- 
patch was accompanied by a personal letter 
saying “Why should you remain in your land 
of cypress when patriotism and ambition 
equally invite you to one where grows the 
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laurel? .. . If our cards be well played we may 
renew the scenes of Saratoga." 

In view of what Wilkinson had become 
since the Saratoga days, this appeal to patriot- 
ism was ludicrous. As Governor of the 
Louisiana Territory from 1805 to 1807, he 
had sold out his country to the King of 
Spain for a pension of $2,000.00 a year and 
when treason came to light, had saved his 
own neck by the betrayal of his confederates. 
He was, in the words of his biographer, “As 
utterly destitute of all real honour, as venal, 
as dishonest, as faithless as any man that 
ever lived.” Lacking the respect of his 
fellow officers, vain, jealous, pompous and 
suspicious, he was the prey of poor health, 
induced, it was said, by over-indulgence in 
spirits and possibly opium. Wilkinson left 
his life of ease and dissipation in New Orleans 


“Armstrong to Wilkinson March 12, 1813, quoted in Lossing 
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H.M.S. St. Lawrence, 
102 guns, flagship of 
the British squadron on 
Lake Ontario, 1814. 
(From a drawing by C. 
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reluctantly, but no doubt the southern sena- 
tors, who had already protested that so long 
as he remained in his southern command that 
city was not safe, were happy to see him 
depart for northern climes. Stopping briefly 
in Washington to confer with Armstrong who 
reiterated his strategy for the grand invasion, 
the ““Tarnished Warrior” arrived at Sackett’s 
Harbour on August 20, 1813. 

Coupled with Wilkinson’s appointment as 
Commander-in-Chief, yet another veteran of 
the Revolution, General Wade Hampton, 
was ordered from Norfolk, Virginia, to the 
northern frontier, nominally under Wilkin- 
son’s command but temperamentally disin- 
clined to take orders from anybody. Rated 
as one of the wealthiest men in the United 
States, Hampton was a stiff-necked Southern 
aristocrat who had nothing but cordial hatred 
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for his superior, Wilkinson. In anger, he 
wrote to the Secretary of War insisting that 
his was a separate command and threatening 
his resignation if compelled to act under 
Wilkinson. The Commander-in-Chief, quite 
as jealous of his prerogatives, wrote to Arm- 
strong saying “I trust you will not interfere 
with my arrangements, or give orders within 
the district of my command, but to myself, 
because it would impair my authority and 
distract the public service. Two heads on 
the same shoulders make a monster.” © Un- 
fortunately, in the words of a noted American 
historian of the war, the monster had “three 
heads, biting and barking at each other.’ 

Secretary Armstrong’s cherished plan for 
the “Grand Invasion”, for the execution of 
which Wilkinson and Hampton had become 
the chosen instruments, now took the form of 
a pincer movement against Montreal. Wil- 
kinson with a force of approximately 9,000 
men was to launch a major offensive from 
Sackett’s Harbour, its initial objective the 
reduction of Kingston, to be at once followed 
by a swift descent of the St. Lawrence to 
Montreal. In the move down river Wilkinson 
was to effect a junction with Hampton, who 
was to advance his division of 7,000 men from 
Plattsburg to the St. Lawrence. In Arm- 
strong’s opinion, the combined forces would 
be more than sufficient to capture Montreal 
and end the War. 

When, on September 5th, the Secretary of 
War himself arrived at Sackett’s to give per- 
sonal direction to the offensive, Commodore 
Chauncey, who had so easily persuaded Dear- 
born that Kingston was too strong to be 
attacked, lost no time in advocating to both 
Armstrong and Wilkinson that the British 
stronghold could be safely by-passed. The 
American high command debated the pros 
and cons of ignoring Kingston, while the con- 
centration of troops went on, in Armstrong’s 
words, “at a snail-like pace.” Finally, by the 
middle of October, there was assembled at 
Sackett’s Harbour a truly formidable force 
for the times. Wilkinson had no less than 
fourteen regiments of infantry, Forsythe’s 
riflemen, three regiments of artillery and two 
regiments of dragoons—a total of some 8,000 
men. For transportation down river there 
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Lt. Col. (afterwards Sir John) Harvey, second- 
in-command of the British and Canadian forces 
at Crysler’s Farm. 


were better than 300 bateaux, scows and 
small craft, with an escort of 12 gunboats. 
At Plattsburg, on Lake Champlain, the un- 
co-operative Hampton had assembled his 
7,000 troops. After diversions, delays and 
debates, the proponents of “Manifest Des- 
tiny” were poised for the attack—the late- 
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ness of the season meant that it could not be 
long-delayed. 

Meanwhile, what of the British ? Both Sir 
George Prevost, the supreme commander, 
and his subordinate, Major-General De 
Rottenburg"’, charged with the defence of 
the Upper Province, had their sources of 
information. Colonel Pearson, at Prescott, 
from his contact with the over-friendly people 
of Ogdensburg, reported to Prevost on Octo- 
ber 15th that “‘no one believes Kingston to 
be the point of attack, but all agree that 
Prescott or Montreal, or both, are the de- 
sired objects.” On the other hand, De 
Rottenburg had intelligence from one Samuel 
Casey, a “respectable inhabitant of Kings- 
ton’, who had crossed secretly to the Amer- 
ican side and, with the assistance of Quaker 
friends, had reconnoitered Sackett’s Harbour. 
Returning on October 17th, this trusted spy 
reported that “They [the Americans] gave 
out that they were going to Prescott but 
merely to draw reinforcements from this 
place. Kingston has always been their real 
object and no other.”*° De Rottenburg duti- 
fully relayed this information to Prevost, 
along with his own curious opinion that the 
enemy, frustrated in his designs against 


On Brock’s death, Major-General Roger Sheaffe was given com 
mand in Upper Canada. He was replaced by De Rottenburg in June 
1813 

‘* Col. Pearson to Col. Baynes, October 12, 1813, Public Archives 
of Canada, C Series, 680, pp. 171-173. 

* Information from Sackett's Harbour received at Kingston, October 
17, 1813, P.A.C., C 680, pp. 239-40 
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Full-scale reproduction of an early St. Lawrence River bateau, built by the Ontario-St. Lawrence 
Development Commission, undergoing water trials in Kingston harbour. 


Kingston, and never having seriously intend- 
ed anything against Lower Canada or even 
Prescott, would likely attack York*'. Despite 
all that his detractors were to one day say 
of him, Sir George was a level-headed soldier 
and had determined on a policy of wait and 
see. As early as October 12th he had cau- 
tioned De Rottenburg and Sir James Yeo to 
keep a close watch on Wilkinson’s troop con- 
centration and ordered that the instant there 
was evidence of Montreal being the objec- 
tive, part of the Kingston garrison must be 
dispatched to Montreal. For commander of 
this corps, he suggested Lieutenant Colonel 
Joseph Morrison of the 2nd Battalion of the 
89th Regiment whom he described as an 
“active and intelligent officer.” ” 

That the British commanders were per- 
plexed as to American intentions was not 
surprising, for the enemy did not finally settle 
on a plan of action until October 17th. Then, 
at last, the decision was reached to by-pass 
Kingston and concentrate upon the descent 
of the river and the taking of Montreal. 
Orders were at once dispatched to Hampton 
to advance to the St. Lawrence by way of 
the Chateauguay River and that very eve- 
ning the command was given for the imme- 
diate embarkation of all Wilkinson’s troops. 
It was not an auspicious beginning: the night 

Major-General De Rottenburg to Sir George Prevost, October 
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turned stormy and no less than fifteen boats 
were lost with valuable stores before they 
reached the rendezvous at Grenadier Island. 
For more than a week, gale-like winds and 
unseasonable blizzards pinned the freezing 
Americans down on their island and it was 
not until the first of November that they 
were able to complete their move down-river 
to French Creek.“ In a_ miscalculation, 
Chauncey then placed his protective squad- 
ron in the south channel, a move which 
allowed the alert Muleaster to slip down- 
stream, to bombard the new American posi- 
tion. Intermittently under attack by the 
British gunboats and held back by unfavour- 
able weather, Wilkinson’s army remained at 
French Creek until the morning of the fifth 
when they moved to Morristown.” 

The British high command had not been 
sure of the significance of the move to French 
Creek. It might very well be a feint which did 
not preclude a move across the river towards 
Kingston. Not until Muleaster brought his 
flotilla back poste-haste on the fifth with the 
positive word that Wilkinson was moving 
downstream from French Creek were the 
enemy’s intentions certain. 

At Kingston the news was received with 
both relief and apprehension. Because the 
fall of Montreal must inevitably lead to the 


3 Now Clayton 
* Morristown is approximately 12 miles above Ogdensburg. 








loss of everything to the westward, including 
Kingston, it only substituted the indirect for 
the direct attack. In Wilkinson’s path the 
only man-made obstacles were the small “ye 
at Prescott, where Colonel Pearson had : 

few hundred men, and the equally weak > 
fenses at the Coteau du Lac. Beyond lay 
Montreal with no fortifications and a pathetic 
garrison of four hundred marines and two 
hundred sailors supported by the loyal, but 
generally untried, militia of Lower Canada. 
De Rottenburg now lost no time implement- 
ing Prevost’s explicit instructions of the 
twelfth of October and Saturday, November 
the sixth, was a day of feverish preparation. 

The detachment from the Kingston garri- 
son consisted of nine companies of the second 
Battalion of the 89th Regiment, totalling 
some 450 men, the remains of the eight com- 
panies of the 49th Regiment, reduced by 
casualties to approximately 160 men, and a 
small complement of Royal Artillery gunners 
and drivers with two 6 pdr. field-guns—the 
whole amounting to some 630 rank and file. 
At ten o’clock that same Saturday night they 
were hurriedly embarked on board the Lord 
Beresford and Sir Sydney Smith schooners, 
seven gunboats, and a number of bateaux. 
The naval escort was commanded by William 
Howe Muleaster, an aggressive 32-year-old 
Royal Navy Captain, and was manned by 
sailors of the fleet. In over-all command of the 
expedition—officially described as a “corps of 
observation” with instructions to make con- 
tact with the enemy, impede and _ hinder 
their progress in every way possible,—was 
Lt. Col. Joseph Wanton Morrison of the 
89th Foot. 

Lt. Col. Harvey of Stoney Creek fame was 
Morrison’s second-in-command; Lt. Col. 
Charles Plenderleath, Brock’s old friend, led 
the 49th. Both these officers were more ex- 
perienced than Morrison who had never seen 
action in Canada and had never handled a 
battalion—let alone a corps—in battle. His 
choice as commander was due to nothing but 
Prevost’s personal judgment of his potential 
and ability. At the time, Morrison, who had 
joined the Army as an ensign in 1798, was 
just thiry years old. His only previous active 
service had been as a lieutenant in the cam- 
paign in Holland in 1799, where he had been 
severely wounded. Sir George Prevost was 


Officer of the Royal Artillery (Foot), full dress, 1813. 


Private of the Light Company, 49th Regiment of Foot, 
1813. 
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not, however, the first senior officer to note 
Colonel Morrison’s worth. As early as 1809, 
Sir John Doyle, in writing an inspection re- 
turn on the 2/89th Regiment, had said ““This 
battalion is commanded by Major Morrison, 
a most attentive, zealous, clear officer.”’® 
Morrison was more than a competent soldier; 
he was a man of high integrity and strong 
religious principles, united with a constant 
concern for the welfare of the troops under 
his command. Of him, a junior officer was to 
write in after years, “There is not one 
amongst us who would not go with him to 
the world’s end.””> Such was the man who, 
late at night, on November 7, 1813, embarked 
with his troops upon the dark St. Lawrence, 
to brave the blockade of Chauncey’s power- 
ful fleet and the hazards of night-time navi- 
gation amidst the Thousand Islands. It was 
the beginning of an incredible pursuit for, 
at this point, the pursued outnumbered the 
pursuers fifteen to one. 

The five days, November sixth to Novem- 
ber the tenth, saw the American armada 
slowly descend the river, while the energetic 
British pursuers gradually closed the gap. 
Since the guns of Fort Wellington effectively 
commanded the 1,800-yard breadth of the 
St. Lawrence at Prescott, Wilkinson sagely 
determined that his craft should run the 
gauntlet of their fire under cover of darkness. 
Consequently, on the sixth, he moved from 
Morristown only as far as Hoag’s—three miles 
above Ogdensburg. Here, was landed his am- 
munition and all the men not required for the 
handling of the boats. That night the un- 
loaded flotilla ran past Fort Wellington with 


Cunliffe, Marcus, The Royal Irish Fusiliers, 1793-1950, London, 


1952, p. 129. 
® Morgan, Henry J., Sketches of Celebrated Canadians and Persons 
Connected with Canada, Quebec, 1862, pp. 210-211. 





Captain William Howe Mulcaster, in command 
of the British Army’s naval escort during the 
St. Lawrence campaign of 1813. 


negligible damage, to re-embark the detoured 
army the next morning at the “Red Mill’, 
four miles below Ogdensburg. While at Hoag’s 
Wilkinson had received the news from hard- 
riding Colonel King that General Hampton 
had been ignominiously checked at Chateau- 
guay on October 25th by a tiny force of 
Canadians. Apparently unperturbed, because 
Hampton’s large army was barely scratched, 
Wilkinson sent back word by the same officer 
that Hampton was to meet him at a new 
junction-point, St. Regis near Cornwall.27 

So far, the ailing Wilkinson had not had a 
pleasant journey, but things were due to get 


Wilkinson, Major-General James, Memoirs of My Own Times 
Philadelphia, 1816, Vol. III, pp. 74-129 


Wilkinson’s flotilla amidst the Thousand Islands. (From Lossing’s Pictorial Field-Book of the War of 1812.) 








much worse. His cumbersome convoy had 
been plagued by inclement weather, a short- 
age of competent pilots and the fire of per- 
sistent British gunboats. Now, a more serious 
factor was to make itself evident. While still 
above Ogdensburg, Wilkinson had addressed 
a proclamation to the inhabitants of the 
Canadas stating, in essence, that he had in- 
vaded to conquer, not to destroy, “to subdue 
the forces of His Britannic Majesty not to 
war against his unoffending subjects.” He 
promised protection to the persons and prop- 
erty of those who would remain quietly at 
home, but treatment as avowed enemies to 
those found in arms. The proclamation closed 
with these grandiloquent words ‘““To menace 
is unmanly—to seduce is dishonourable 
yet it is just and humane to place these 
alternatives before you.”® Wilkinson’s infor- 
mation was that the Canadian Militia were 
responding so badly that the call-out of a 
regiment produced but fifteen men, of whom 
fourteen had deserted during their first night 
of service.” Now came disillusionment. With 
war at their doorstep, the roused Canadians, 
from Leeds to Glengarry, swarmed to the 
defence of their beloved Valley and the nor- 
thern shore of the St. Lawrence buzzed like a 
hive of angry bees. Canadian militia-men 
turned every narrow stretch of the river into 
a shooting gallery and from behind trees and 
boulders maintained a galling fire upon the 
hapless Americans—a guerilla warfare in 
which the lack of formal military training 
was no handicap. Forcibly impressed with 
“the active universal hostility of the male 
inhabitants of the country”, Wilkinson re- 
taliated. On Sunday the seventh he detached 
Colonels Alexander McComb and Winfield 
Scott with 1,200 élite troops, followed by the 
reckless Forsythe and his riflemen, to land on 
the Canadian shore and clear out the pestif- 
erous militia from Iroquois Point, where the 
river narrowed to a dangerous 500 yards. 
Here, McComb and Scott forced the with- 
drawal of some 200 Dundas Militia led by 
Captain John Munroe and proceeded down 
the Canadian shore. 

The main force of Americans arrived on 
November 8th at Sparrow Hawk Point, 
approximately opposite Iroquois Point and 
eighteen miles below Ogdensburg. Wilkinson 
called a council of his senior officers—Gener- 

* James, op. cit., Vol. I, Appendix 57, pp. 466-467 


* Armstrong to Wilkinson, October 27, 1813, Wilkinson's Memoirs, 
op. cit., Vol. III, Appendix 41. 





als Lewis, Boyd, Brown, Porter, Covington 
and Swart wout—to determine future strategy 
in the light of newly-received advice as to 
the strength and activity of the enemy. The 
decision to press on towards Montreal was 
emphatically re-affirmed. At the same time, 
General Brown was ordered to cross the river 
with the second brigade, two companies of 
artillery and detachments of dragoons—some 
2,500 men. Combining with McComb’s ad- 
vance guard, Brown was to march overland 
to Cornwall, sweeping from his path the 
Canadian militia occupying the shore at the 
treacherous Long Sault Rapids, which the 
lightened American flotilla had still to shoot. 
That same day, Wilkinson was apprised of 
the rapid approach of his pursuers from 
Kingston; Morrison and Muleaster had lost 
no time and on the evening of the eighth were 
already at Prescott. On the ninth, General 
Brown’s land force was on the march. At the 
same time, Brigadier-General Boyd was 
landed “‘with all the well men of the other 
brigades excepting a sufficient number to 
navigate the boats” to form a rear guard 
against the advancing Morrison. Should the 
British attack, Boyd’s orders were “to turn 
about and beat them.” The following day, 
the main American flotilla dropped down- 
stream and encamped that night on the Cana- 
dian shore at Cook’s Point, to await General 
Brown’s word that he had cleared the way 
for a safe passage of the Long Sault. 

Meanwhile, Colonel Morrison had _ left 
Prescott on the morning of the ninth, his 
corps of observation augmented by a detach- 
ment from Fort Wellington commanded by 
Lt. Col. Pearson and consisting of the two 
flank companies of the 49th Regiment, three 
companies of the Canadian Voltigeurs, a de- 
tachment of the Canadian Fencible Regi- 
ment, some militia artillery with a 6 pdr. gun 
and a half-dozen Provincial Dragoons.** The 
two schooners, drawing too much water, 
were perforce left behind at Prescott and the 
troops they carried transferred to bateaux. 
With the 240 men he had picked up at Fort 
Wellington, Morrison’s little army now num- 
bered 800 rank and file—one tenth of Wilkin- 
son’s available force. 

Pressing on, Morrison landed a short dis- 
tance above Point Iroquois on the evening of 
the ninth. Here, he was close on the heels of 

* American “General Orders”, November 10, 1813, signed by 


Walbach, printed by Cruickshank, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 148. 
* James, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 324. 
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The terrain of the battlefield of Crysler’s Farm, taken from the air just prior to its flooding in 1958. 


the Americans and a reconnoitering party 
was sent out to check the enemy’s strength 
and position. On the tenth, the chase was on 
again. There was a slight skirmish with some 
troops from Boyd’s rearguard who retired 
after a few rounds from the British field-guns. 
Pausing only to despatch a gunboat to Wad- 
dington on the American shore to recover 
previously lost stores, Captain Mulcaster 
skilfully got within range of the American 
armed craft, chased six of them behind a 
point, and was only driven off when the 
Americans landed a battery of two eighteen 
pounders. The small British army, now 
ashore, pushed along the King’s Highway to 
reach Munroe Bay, two miles above Cook’s 
Point on the night of November 10th. Colonel 
Morrison set up headquarters at the home of 
John Crysler®—a secant mile from General 
Wilkinson’s command post at the tavern of 
Michael Cook. 

It was the eve of the decisive battle of 
Crysler’s Farm. Militia Captain John Crys- 
ler, who was to lend his name to that action, 
was a prosperous Loyalist land-owner, with 
valuable interests in the lumbering trade and 
a well-earned reputation for open-handed 
hospitality. In Crysler’s well-appointed home, 
Colonel Morrison convened that night a con- 
ference of all his commissioned officers. Their 


Spelled variously Chrystler, Christler, ete. Crysler signed his 


name as shown 


decision was to stand and fight, providing the 
enemy could be inveigled into an attack on 
ground favourable to the British. Morrison, 
calm and judicious, had carefully assessed 
the possibilities of the terrain about Crysler’s 
and wisely concluded that it was ideal for 
his purposes. 

From the Crysler farmhouse a road led at 
right angles from the river to a swampy, im- 
passable wood about a half mile distant. The 
forty-foot road allowance was lined by heavy 
five-foot log fences—excellent potential cover 
for Morrison’s troops. Eastward from the 
farm buildings stretched for nearly a quarter 
of a mile a flat and level field, luxuriantly 
green with a crop of fall wheat and unbroken 
by tree, fence or ditch. Beyond lay even 
ploughed ground, intersected by two gullies 
and terminating in the steep banks of a size- 
able ravine. This ground was, in effect, a pla- 
teau parallel to the river’s bank, here twenty- 
five feet high. It was bounded by the King’s 
Highway, which ran along the high shore. 
In the centre of the swiftly-flowing river was 
a tree-covered island, the bay at its eastern 
end being beyond small-arms range from 
Cook’s Point, where the Americans were 
encamped. 

Morrison’s tactical evaluation of the open 
fields of Crysler’s Farm was based upon a 
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clear perception of the strengths and weak- 
nesses of the opposing forces. His British 
soldiers were specifically trained for warfare 
upon the cultivated plains of Europe, but so 
far, during the War of 1812, the densely- 
wooded Canadas of that time had not afforded 
such a battlefield. The strength of the redcoat 
lay in his marionet-like drill and an iron dis- 
cipline, acquired through years of rigid train- 
ing. The heavy infantry of the line were 
literally what the name implied—the men 
intended to fight in line, standing, marching 
and manoeuvering shoulder to shoulder in 
two ranks, each soldier occupying a pre- 
scribed space of twenty-two inches. This 
close-order drill was based on the “touch” 
system, which precluded any swinging of the 
arms since every man had to maintain con- 
stant contact with those on either side of 
him. Unlike drill of today, which is taught 
mainly to instill habits of discipline, drill in 
1812 was primarily designed to facilitate the 
precise manoeuvering of masses of men in 
the face of the enemy, often under heavy fire. 

Movements back and forth from column to 
the classic thin red line or to the square for 
the repulse of cavalry, the complicated wheels 
involved in a change of front or echelon 
movements necessitated a cadence in march- 
ing far slower than that of today. The stan- 
dard infantry weapon was the flintlock 
muzzle-loading musket which, in the hands 
of well-trained troops, had a rate of fire of 
approximately three rounds a minute and 
an effective range of 100 yards, providing the 
target was no smaller than a barn door. 
Equipped with neither fore-sight nor rear- 
sight, it was not intended to be aimed, but, 
rather, presented in the general direction of 
the enemy. When discharged, the loose-fitting 
musket ball rattled along the smooth-bored 
barrel to be unpredictably deflected by what- 
ever lip of the muzzle it last happened to 
touch. Due to the limitations of firepower, 
the British soldier’s primary weapon, upon 
which he was taught to depend, was the tri- 
angular socket bayonet, jammed firmly on 
the barrel at the commencement of an action. 
Prerequisite to the successful application of 
British drill and battle tactics was open 
ground. 

In the American Army, on the other hand, 
even the professional soldier had little under- 


standing or appreciation of the principles of 
European warfare. Those battles of the Revo- 
lutionary War for which the Americans could 
claim a victory had been almost invariably 
a form of bush-fighting in which their fron- 
tiersmen were truly formidable. Subsequent 
experience of United States’ forces in the 
Indian Wars had involved the same type of 
combat. In contrast with the British soldier 
who could seldom trace his acquaintance with 
fire-arms beyond the day of his enlistment, 
most Americans were, from childhood, pro- 
ficient in the use of a rifle. No poaching laws 
prohibited them from furnishing their tables 
with the plentiful game of the surrounding 
forest. While the American soldier was by 
tradition and temperament less amenable to 
discipline than his British counterpart, his 
independent attitude had not been a serious 
handicap in forest fighting. Commenting on 
North American bush warfare, a contempor- 
ary wrote: 

“Excepting only a mélée of cavalry, a 
bush skirmish is the only aspect in which 
modern warfare [1813] appears in anything 
picturesque. .. . There a man ceases to be 
merely a part of a machine, or a point in a 
long line. Both his personal safety and his 
efficiency depend on his own knowledge 
and tact. To stand upright and be shot at 
is no part of his duty; his great object is 
to annoy the enemy and keep himself 
safe... .”® 

In fairness it should be pointed out that the 
Americans’ aptitude for bush fighting was 
shared by those other North Americans— 
the Canadians. 

Morrison, in his calculated risk to hazard a 
battle upon favourable ground should the 
Americans attack, was banking on drill and 
discipline to offset heavy numerical odds. 
The hard core of the British force lay in the 
remains of the 49th Regiment under Colonel 
Plenderleath and Morrison’s own battalion, 
the 2/89th. The 49th Foot from Hertfordshire 
had been in Canada since 1803 when Brock, 
their former Colonel, had brought them out.%4 
Although reduced by casualties to less than 
one quarter their authorized strength, they 
were tough, battle-seasoned soldiers, veterans 
of such actions as Queenston Heights, Salmon 


% Dunlop, op. cit., p. 68. 

‘In 1881, the 49th (Hertfordshire) Regiment of Foot was amal- 
gamated with the 66th Foot and became the Ist Bn. of the Princess 
Charlotte of Wales's (Royal Berkshire Regiment). In 1960, the Royal 
Berkshire Regiment was amalgamated with the Wiltshire Regiment 
and is now The Duke of Edinburgh's Royal Regiment (Berkshire and 
Wiltshire) 





River, Frenchman’s Creek, York, Fort 
George, Stoney Creek, Beaver Dams, and 
Black Rock. The enemy, who knew them well, 
had dubbed them the “Green Tigers” from 
the facing colour of their “‘madder-red” 
coatees and the fierceness of their fighting. In 
contrast, the second battalion of the 89th 
Regiment were Irish troops recently arrived 
from Britain.2® Under Morrison’s command, 
they had earned favourable inspection 
reports, but had yet to be tested under fire. 
The Canadian Fencible Regiment, of which a 
small detachment had joined Morrison’s corps 
at Prescott, were not—as has often been erro- 
neously stated—a militia unit, but a regiment 
of the British army. Raised in the Lower 
Province in1803 for service in the Canadas, 
their personnel was mainly French-Canadian. 
At Prescott, Morrison had also acquired three 
companies of the Provincial Corps of Light 
Infantry (Canadian Voltigeurs), an Incor- 
porated Militia battalion from Lower Cana- 
da. Officered by sons of French-Canada’s 
proudest families, they had been specifically 
trained as skirmishing troops, and wore grey 


%In 1881 the 89th Foot was amalgamated with the 87th Foot to 
form the Princess Victoria's (Royal Irish Fusiliers) 


Brigadier-General John F. Boyd, American 
Field Commander, Battle of Crysler’s Farm. 
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uniforms with black facings and accoutre- 
ments. With their light infantry muskets they 
were excellent shots. Morrison’s artillery 
consisted of three 6 pdr. field-guns, in charge 
of Captain Jackson of the Royal Artillery. 
Thirty Mohawk warriors, led by Lieutenant 
Anderson of the Indian Department, and six 
militia despatch riders from the Provincial 
Dragoons rounded out his little army. 

Against Morrison’s eight hundred, General 
Boyd’s rear-guard alone could field four 
thousand troops. They consisted of Boyd’s 
own brigade, the first, which included the 
12th and 13th Regiments; Brigadier-General 
Covington’s third brigade of the 9th, 16th 
and 25th Regiments and the fourth brigade 
under Brigadier-General Swartwout with the 
llth, 14th and 21st Regiments. He had twice 
the number of field-guns available to the 
British and in his cavalry, a squadron of the 
2nd Regiment of Dragoons, he possessed a 
weapon which Morrison could not match. 

Throughout the night of November 10th 
to llth, a cold rain, laced with sleet, fell 
incessantly. The troops, both British and 
American, with the exception of ranking 
officers, sought cover where they could, but 
most slept on the cold wet ground, their 
firelocks between their legs. Towards morn- 
ing, the rain tapered off as the day dawned 
bleak and grey with a cold east wind and 
the threat of a further storm. About eight 
o’clock in the morning as Lt. John Sewell of 
the 49th was toasting a piece of pork on the 
point of his sword, the senior officer of his 
company, Captain Nairne, called to him, 
“Jack, drop cooking, the enemy is advanc- 
ing.’’36 

Upon the alarm, the battalion companies 
of Sewell’s regiment were hastily formed in 
close column behind the fences of the road 
leading northwards from Crysler’s house to 
the woods, seven hundred yards away. Six 
companies of the 89th simultaneously formed 
a second column to the left of the 49th, the 
two formations equally spaced in the distance 
between the farm buildings and the woods. 
Totalling some 460 men they constituted 
Morrison’s main body and reserve. According 
to Lt. James Fitzgibbon, the 89th appeared 
in their scarlet uniforms but the knowledge- 
able 49th wore their grey great-coats.*7 As 
"Narrative of John Sewell, Quebec, November 11, 1860, appendix 
to Smart, James, The St. Lawrence Project, Events in Military History 
(unpublished). 


" Fitzgibbon, Col. James, Memorandum of the Services of Lt.-Col 
Charles Plenderleath, Cruickshank, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 166 
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The Crysler house and outbuildings, as bee consand in 1855. (From Lossing’s Pictorial Field- Book of the War 





of 1812.) 


the men of the 49th and 89th waited in 
column’ ready to deploy into line or march 
against the as-yet-unconfirmed attack, spo- 
radic musketry was heard from the east 
towards the American encampment at Cook’s 
Point. Lt. Col. Pearson, commanding the 
detachment from Fort Wellington, was con- 
siderably closer to the firing, Morrison having 
directed him to take up a strong advanced 
position upon the Montreal road more than 
half a mile forward of the main body. He had 
with him the Grenadier and Light Companies 
of the 49th Regiment, less than fifty men 
of the Canadian Fencibles and one of the 
three British field-guns. His front was some- 
what protected by one of the smaller ravines; 
his right flank rested upon the steep river 
bank; his left was covered by three companies 
of the 2/89th under Captain Barnes, arranged 
in echelon? from the right and supported by 
a second 6 pdr. Considerably in advance of 
Pearson and a good mile from the main 
British force were the three companies of 
the Canadian Voltigeurs. Extended as skir- 
mishers in the vicinity of the large ravine 
from the river to the woods, they had skil- 
fully utilized the cover of rocks, stumps and 
fences and in their drab uniforms were 
almost invisible. In the woods to their left 
were Lt. Anderson’s thirty Indians. 

Major Heriot commanded the skirmishers 

® Behelon ip'n tallies Sepeation tn which eompansute aro arsgngnd 


in the form of steps or parallel lines, each with its front clear of that 
in advance. 


and with his men were three troopers of the 
Provincial Dragoons. John Loucks was one 
of these militia cavalrymen and, as he 
watched, he had observed the approach of a 
party of Americans from the trees at Cook’s 
Point. When they were not quite within 
range, one of the British Indians had suddenly 
discharged his musket in the direction of the 
enemy. This was the first shot fired. 

The startled Americans, a reconnoitering 
party, had replied with a volley which, in spite 
of the long range, ploughed up the sand about 
the feet of the troopers’ horses. Alarmed in 
turn, the Canadian dragoons had spurred 
their mounts at break-neck speed for Mor- 
rison’s headquarters with word that the 
enemy was attacking in force. This was the 
alarm that had interrupted Lt. Sewell’s break- 
fast. That it was premature was not imme- 
diately evident or young Loucks might have 
received more than a gentle chiding from the 
British officer who told him that while “It 
was all right to fall back, . . . it was not good 
form to ride so fast in the face of the ene- 
my.’’40 

While Morrison’s land forces were prepar- 
ing for the anticipated attack, Captain 
Mulcaster had made the best of a _ bad 
situation in positioning his gunboats both to 
support the right flank of the army and to re- 
sume his shelling of the American flotilla. The 


# Loucks, John W., Reminiscences of the Battle of Crysler’s Farm, 
as personally related to his grandson, Arthur M. Loucks (Private 
document). 
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river’s high bank made desirable an anchorage 
in mid-stream for a maximum field of fire 
but, unfortunately, this was not feasible due 
to the rapid current and a great depth of 
water. One of the gunboats was directed to 
anchor in the bay at the foot of the island; 
another was positioned directly opposite 
Crysler’s house, while the third was stationed 
at the head of a rush-bed some distance up- 
river. The first two were each armed with a 
brass 6 pdr., but the third and largest, the 
Nelson, mounted a 32 pdr. carronade and 
a 24 pdr. long gun, which had been borrowed 
from the armament of Fort Henry at King- 
ston.*! Her long gun had already done con- 
siderable damage to the Americans and was 
in position to do so again. 


Meanwhile, in the American camp at 
Cook’s Point, General Wilkinson was still 
awaiting word that Brown was safe in 


Cornwall before committing his flotilla to 
the Long Sault. Not only was Wilkinson 
sick and confined to bed, but Major-General 
Lewis, his second-in-command, was equally 
indisposed and doctoring himself with black- 
berry brandy. Ill as he was, Wilkinson did 


“ Major-General Darroch to Noah Freer, October 11, 1813, P.A.C 
C 680, pp. 164-5 


not relinquish his authority. What followed 
is best explained in his own words: 

“At half-past ten o’clock a.m. an officer 
of the dragoons arrived with a letter in 
which the general [Brown] informed me 
that he had forced the enemy? and. would 
reach the foot of the Saut [sic] early in the 
day. Orders were immediately given for 
the flotilla which instant the 
enemy’s gunboats appeared and began to 


to sail, at 


throw shot among us. Information was 
brought to me at the same time from 


Brigadier-General Boyd that the enemy’s 
troops were advancing in column. 
I immediately sent orders to attack them. 
This report was soon contradicted. Their 
gunboats, however, continued to seratch 
us and a variety of reports of their move- 
ments and  counter-movements were 
brought to me in succession, which con- 
vinced me of their determination to hazard 
an attack when it could be done to greatest 
advantage, and I therefore determined to 
anticipate them. Directions were accord- 
ingly sent to Brigadier-General Boyd, to 
throw the detachments of his command, 


* Late on November 10 a skirmish took place between Brown's 
advance guard and some 300 Dundas and Glengarry Militia com- 
manded by Major Dennis of the 49th. The badly-outnumbered Cana- 
dians destroyed the bridge across Hoople'’s Creek and retired without 
loss after inflicting some casualties upon the Americans 
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assigned to him in the order of the preced- 
ing day, and composed of men of his own, 
Covington’s and Swartwout’s brigades, 
into three columns, to march upon the 
enemy, outflank them, if possible, and take 
their artillery.”’43 
For the attack, General John Boyd, upon 
whose shoulders the Elijah’s mantle of com- 
mand had descended, possessed eight regi- 
ments of infantry, a half dozen 6 pdr. field- 
pieces and the dragoons of the 2nd Regiment 
a minimum of 4,000 men. He made the 
opening move in the battle. These are his 
words: 

“While the rear division of the Army, 
consisting of detachments from the Ist, 
Srd, and 4th Brigades and placed under my 
command to protect the flotilla from the 
enemy that hung on our rear, was under 
arms in order to move . . . down the St. 
Lawrence, a report was brought to me from 
the rear-guard that a body of about two 
hundred British and Indians had advanced 
into the woods that skirted our rear. 
General Swartwout with the 4th Brigade 
was immediately ordered to dislodge them. 
General Covington with the 3rd Brigade 
being directed to be within supporting dis- 
tance. General Swartwout dashed into the 
woods and with the 21st Infantry [a part 
of his brigade] after a short skirmish drove 
them back to the position of the main 
body. Here he was joined by General 
Covington. The enemy had judiciously 
chosen his ground among the deep ravines 
which everywhere intersected the extensive 
plain and discharged a heavy and galling 
fire upon our advancing columns. No op- 
position or obstacle, however, checked 
their ardor. The enemy retired more than 
a mile before their resolute and repeated 
charges. During this time the detachment 
of the Ist Brigade under Colonel Coles, 
whose greater distance from the scene of 
action retarded its arrival, rapidly entered 
the field.”’44 
After this glorified account of how several 

thousand Americans forced the retirement, 
and only after hard fighting, of less than 200 
Canadian skirmishers, look at the scene 
through British eyes those of Lt. Col. 
Harvey, Morrison’s second-in-command: 

“At two o’clock, . . . the enemy suddenly 
* Wilkinson to Armstrong, November 16, 1813, American State 

Papers, Military Affairs, Vol. I, pp. 475-6. 


“ Boyd to Wilkinson, November 12, 1813, Cruickshank, op. cit., 
Vol. VIII, pp. 170-171 


showed his columns in the woods in our 
front, consisting of three heavy ones (ap- 
parently brigades), of infantry, a consider- 
able amount of cavalry on the road on his 
left, and riflemen on his right and in his 
ee I was convinced we had, with 
800 men, to meet, in the open field, a force 
of not less than 4,000, and strong in an 
arm of which we were wholly destitute 
cavalry. Our light troops Voltigeurs 
were thrown forward and showed a good 
countenance, but were, of course, imme- 
diately driven back; and the enemy ad- 
vanced at the pas de charge a@ la Frangaise, 
which was quickly changed by a _ well- 
directed fire from our field-pieces, to one 
more comporting with the dignity of the 
American nation.’’45 

Lt. John Sewell from his position in the 

ranks of the 49th saw it this way: 

“We moved up a small eminence that 
commanded a view of the enemy. Our col- 
umn was deployed [into line]; the enemy 
was performing the same evolution within 
range of our fire and that of the two field- 
pieces commanded by Capt. Jackson R.A., 
posted in our rear on a small elevation 
which enabled them to fire over our bayo- 
nets. The combined fire of our regiment and 
that of the two field-pieces with shrapnel 
hastened the enemy in the forming of his 
line and returning our fire.’’4¢ 
Now followed immediately the second 

phase of Boyd’s attack. An American medical 
officer, Amasa Trowbridge, after describing 
the retreat of the British skirmishers saw the 
main body of the British “advancing in 
columns on the west extremity of Chrysler’s 
field.”” He observed: 

“They opened a fire of musketry, and 
from a six-pounder, which was heavy and 
galling upon our troops, composed of the 
2Ist Regiment and a detachment from the 
Ist brigade, commanded by Colonel Coles. 
This body was now ordered to flank the 
enemy’s left. This was promptly done un- 
der a heavy fire from the enemy. General 
Covington, having been ordered up, now 
took the position just left by Ripley and 
Coles, nearly in front of the enemy and 
within rifle-shot distance.”’47 
Came now the tidal waves of the American 

Extract of a letter from Lt.-Col. Harvey, D.A.G., November 12, 
1813, quoted in Edgar, Matilda, Ten Years of Upper Canada in Peace 
and War, 1805 to 1815, Toronto, 1890, pp. 252-3 

 Sewell’s Narrative, op. cit 


” Hough, Franklin, History of St. Lawrence and Franklin Counties, 
Vew York, Albany, 1853, pp. 647-649 








attack. While Swartwout’s brigade, consist- 
ing of the 11th, 14th, and 21st regiments, 
with the 12th and 13th regiments from the 
Ist brigade under Colonel Coles marched to 
turn the British left, simultaneously General 
Covington led the 8th, 16th and 25th regi- 
ments of the Srd brigade in an advance which 
not only engaged the much narrower front of 
Morrison’s main body, but threatened to 
turn its right. Covington, misled by the 
grey greatcoats of the 49th, was heard to call 
to his men “Come lads, let me see how you 
will deal with these militia men.”’*8 He soon 
discovered his mistake. 

Ripley who, with his 21st regiment, partici- 
pated in the effort to turn the British left, 
had this to say: 

“T advanced against the left of the ene- 
my. After a slow and hard march across 
muddy fields for half a mile, I passed a 
creek in boggy ground and saw the enemy 
at long musket shot. I advanced to attack. 
Suddenly at short musket shot a line of the 
enemy got up from concealment and de- 
livered two volleys. My men, disregarding 
my officers, dodged behind stumps and 
opened individual fire. The confusion was 
so strong that I could not stop the shooting 
until their ammunition was exhausted, 
whereupon they could not be prevented 
from retiring. I was able to rally at the 
creek as the other two regiments ap- 
proached. After ammunition was replen- 
ished, I joined the 11th and 14th in a new 
attack.’’49 
The two volleys from concealed troops re- 

ferred to by Ripley were from the Voltigeurs 
and Indians now covering Morrison’s left 
flank at the edge of the woods. How the main 
body of the British, the thin red line of the 
49th and 89th Regiments, dealt with the com- 
bination of Ripley, Cole and Covington is 
described by Sewell: 

“We had then been engaged for some 
time, line to line, when I observed the 
Voltigeurs bolting out of the woods on the 
left of our line like greyhounds and simul- 
taneously I saw the enemy debouch from 
the same wood threatening the left of the 
89th Regiment at about 50 yards from my 
old gallant corps. To meet this movement 
Colonel Morrison changed front, placing 
his battalion at right angles to the 49th 


* Fitzgibbon, op. cit 
* Salisbury, George Cook, Battle of Crysler's Farm, pamphlet, n.d 





and facing the enemy who being in close 
column received the fire of the 89th, and 
at the same time that from Jackson’s two 
guns. This was too much for the American 
column and it fell back under cover of the 
woods. On this the 89th resumed its posi- 
tion on the left of the 49th and the British 
line advanced in direct echelon from the 
right.”’50 
In the combat, line to line, British drill and 
disciplined fire power had, so far, outmatched 
numerical superiority. Harvey makes a point 
of it: 

“On arriving within musket distance 
the enemy’s columns halted, and com- 
menced a heavy but irregular fire, which 
our battalions returned with infinitely 
more effect by regular firing of platoons 
and wings.5! The superiority of this fire, 
aided by that of our three field-pieces, 
which were admirably served, gave, after a 
severe contest, the first check and repulse 
to the enemy... .”*52 
How the Americans suffered is tersely told 

by Amasa Trowbridge: 

“General Covington soon received a 
mortal wound by a rifle shot. Colonel 
Preston, next in command, was soon after 
wounded in the thigh by a ball, fracturing 
the bone. Major Comins was next wounded, 
and was obliged to retire. Many platoon 
officers were wounded or killed, and within 
twenty minutes after, the whole brigade 
was in confusion and left the field. A few 
minutes previous two six-pounders were 
brought up by Lieutenant Smith and 
posted near some houses occupied by the 
enemy.’’53 
Four additional American field pieces ar- 

rived soon afterwards. Boyd in his official re- 
port to Wilkinson wrote: “It should be re- 
marked that the artillery, excepting two 
pieces, under Captain Irvine attached to the 
rear division . did not reach the ground 
until the line, for want of ammunition, had 
already begun to fall back. When they were 
arranged, in doing which I was assisted by 

% Sewell's Narrative, op. cit. 

‘| A battalion consisted of eight regular companies, to which one 
pony hy yy A f+ ae: 
ny op te SN RD a. a 
sub-divided into sixteen. Hence the terms “division’’ and ‘“‘sub 
ee og Bard FO Ry ft a a 
while re-loading. From this came the expressions ‘rolling platoon 
fire’ or “rolling volleys."" When in line, the half of a battalion to right 
or left of its centre was called a ‘“wing’’. 


8? Harvey, op. cit. 
® Hough, op. cit., pp. 647-649. 
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the skill of Colonel Swift of the engineers, 
their fire was sure and destructive.”54 

With this last statement the British would 
not have disagreed. Harvey wrote: 

“T perceived that it would be impossible 
in our advanced position, to stand long 
against the grape from his field-pieces, 
which it was accordingly determined to 
charge. The 49th was moved on against 
the field-guns opposite them, the 89th in 
echelon supporting; and though this charge 
was not executed as intended, nor as far 
as the proposed point, it nevertheless de- 
cided the fate of the day, as the enemy im- 
mediately fell back, leaving in the pos- 
session of the three companies of the 89th 
regiment, on the right, one of his six- 
pounders, with its tumbril, ete., which they 
had spiritedly charged, after having re- 
pulsed a treble charge of the enemy’s 
cavalry.’’55 
To Morrison and Harvey it was the turn- 

ing of the tide; to the men of the 49th who 
had entered the action as the “remnant” of a 
battalion it meant punishing casualties 
amounting to their dissolution as an ef- 
fective fighting force. Understandable _bit- 
terness and pride creeps into the account 
of Sewell, the young Lieutenant: 
“*As the line consisting of the 89th and 49th 
was advancing in echelon, Colonel Harvey 
ordered Lieut. Colonel Plenderleath to 
charge the enemy. At the time this order 
was given we were distant from the enemy 
about 120 yards of ploughed, wet, heavy 
ground intersected by two parallel snake 
fences that we had to pull down. As we 
advanced over the heavy ground our prog- 
ress was much retarded by the intervening 
fences. Not a shot was fired to cover our 
advance, consequently there being nothing 
to disconcert the enemy’s fire it was di- 
rected on us from riflemen and artillery 
and in the short space of 10 minutes we 
lost eleven officers out of eighteen and 
men in proportion. 

“Such a movement so unskilfully directed 
could not but end in disaster. Between 
officers and men more than one half were 
killed or wounded; the old and bold ‘Green 
Tigers’ were helpless under a deadly and 
unreturned fire. To have closed with the 
enemy under these circumstances would 


* Boyd to Wilkinson, November 12, 1813, op. cit 
® Harvey, op. cit 





have been more unjustifiable temerity but 
the intuitive faculty of the gallant Col. 
Plenderleath redeemed the error of an im- 
perative order founded on ignorance and 
issued by a red tape Staff Adjutant General 
who was very inexperienced in field move- 


ments. The commands ‘Pass to the rear 
files from the right of companies’, ‘Halt’, 
‘Front’, ‘Pivot’, ‘Cover’, ‘Left wheel into 
line’, ‘Fire by platoons from the centre to 
the flanks’ our chief gave with the sang- 
froid of an ordinary parade and they were 
executed with the coolness of a review not- 
withstanding being under grape and canis- 
ter from the enemy’s guns to which we 
were in close proximity. About this time 
my Captain was killed. I assumed com- 
mand of the company and I could see the 
enemy and more of the field than in the 
supernumerary rank, and to my no small 
anxiety I saw a squadron of cavalry gallop- 
ing up the high road towards our right 
front. Ellis who commanded the right com- 
pany wheeled it four paces5* and poured 
in a volley and so did our flank companies 
that were posted on the other side of the 
road. I think that Jackson’s guns had one 
round at them. Be that as it may many 
saddles were emptied ere they went right 
about. Their leader was a gallant fellow, he 
leaped over the fence and was riding to- 
ward our right but alone: some of our men 
rushed out to attack him with their bayo- 
nets fixed but observing that he was alone 
he took the fence again in good hunting 
style and followed his men who were in full 
retreat.’’57 
It appears that the charge of the 49th was, 
in the manner of its execution, one of those 
mistakes in the interpretation of orders so 
common in the history of battles. Harvey ap- 
parently took for granted that Plenderleath 
would reform line from echelon before deliv- 
ering the charge. The Colonel of the 49th, 
however, taking his orders literally, began the 
movement with his companies separated in 
the successive parallel lines of the direct 
echelon formation, with his most advanced 
company .on the right. As the American 
‘avalry threatened to ride down and envelope 
the 49th’s disconnected companies, Plender- 
leath had no alternative but to halt the 
charge and reform line upon his left and rear- 


% The company was backwards wheeled on the left 
? Sewell, op. cit. 











most company, where the main body of the 
89th supported his left flank. The commands 
reported by Sewell substantiate such a move- 
ment which, to the Americans, appeared as a 
withdrawal of a few rods.58 With the line 
hurriedly reformed, the backwards wheeling 
of the right flank company under Captain 
Ellis was sufficient to prevent its right flank 
being turned by the charging dragoons. To 
one American it seems that the wheel exposed 
“a masked battery, which played on us with 
great effect, mowing down our ranks both 
horse and foot . . .”’59 

Disastrous as was the charge to the Amer- 
ican cavalry it was not completely in vain. 
According to Trowbridge: 

‘The enemy’s attention was so much 
diverted from Ripley and Cole’s retreating 
detachment that, by passing, partly cover- 
ed by the forest they made good their re- 
treat. The guard left at the boats was 
ordered up, commanded by Colonel Up- 
ham. They occupied a position a few 
minutes in front of the enemy, who re- 
mained stationary ... keeping up a steady 





fire from two six-pounders upon every 

thing that appeared on the field to annoy 

them.”’60 

Now Upham’s 600 men covered the rout of 
the whole of Boyd’s forces. As Harvey put it: 

“Some efforts were still kept up, but the 
fire of our platoons and guns, and above 
all, the steady countenance of the troops, 
finally drove the enemy out of the field; 
and about half-past four o’clock he gave 
up the contest and retreated rapidly 
through the woods, covered by his light 
troops.”’6! 

Morrison also summed up the _ battle’s 
climax and finale: 

“The 49th was then directed to charge 
the gun posted opposite to ours, but it be- 
came necessary when within a short dis- 
tance of it to check the forward movement 
in consequence of a charge from the cavalry 
on the right, lest they [the cavalry] should 


8% Extract of a letter from a gentleman at Salmon River, Quebec 
Mercury, December 7, 1813, p. 389. 

* Ibid 

® Hough, op. cit., pp. 647-649 

® Harvey, op. cit. 
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wheel about and fall upon their [the 49th’s] 
rear but they [the cavalry] were received 
in so gallant a manner by the companies of 
the 89th under Captain Barnes and the 
well-directed fire of the artillery that they 
quickly retreated, and by an immediate 
charge of those companies one gun was 
gained. 

“The enemy immediately concentrated 
their force to check our advance, but such 
was the steady countenance and _ well- 
directed fire of the troops and artillery, 
that about half-past four they gave way at 
all points from an exceeding strong posi- 
tion, endeavouring by their light infantry 
to cover their retreat, who were soon driven 
away by a judicious movement made by 
Lieut-Colonel Pearson. The detachment 
for the night occupied the ground from 


%° 
$9 


which the enemy had been driven . . .”’62 
The fighting was now over. Darkness, hast- 
ened by the returning storm, soon halted the 


* Morrison to De Rottenburg ovember 12. 1813. P.A.C.. C 681 


p. 62 


British pursuit. While upwards of one hun- 
dred American prisoners were taken, there is 
no doubt that had cavalry been available to 
Morrison many more would have been round- 
ed up. In the unequal contest the Americans, 
by their own admission, lost 102 killed and 
237 wounded, of whom Brig.-Gen. Leonard 
Covington and Col. James P. Preston subse- 
quently died. Against this we have Col. 
Harvey’s statement that nearly 180 of their 
dead were counted on the field. Morrison’s 
losses, on the other hand—according to his 
official casualty return, dated November 14, 
1813—amounted to 22 killed, 148 wounded 
and 9 missing. Of the battered 49th, Captain 
Nairne was dead, Colonel Plenderleath among 
the wounded. True to this regiment’s grim 
tradition that the officer who carried the unit 
colour in battle was always hit, young Ensign 
Richmond, who bore it at Crysler’s Farm, 
was among the casualties. Both Col. Pearson 
and Capt. Davis of the Commissariat had 
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had close calls when their horses were killed 
under them. 
While Morrison’s official report to his su- 





perior, General De Rottenburg, was a master- 
piece of conciseness, Boyd and Wilkinson 
poured forth a veritable torrent of words in 
an effort to convince the American Secretary 
of War that they had not really been soundly 
trounced by a force which they outnumbered 
four to one—apparently on the grounds that 
the real victor is he who “lives to fight an- 
other day.” One American, however, under 
no compunction to vindicate his fellow coun- 
trymen, lamented in a private letter on 
November 13th: 

“Our troops retreated with great pre- 
cipation to the boats, and crossed the river, 
leaving the British on the field. . . . We lost 
several boats by fire of the British Gun- 
boats. What appears most extraordinary in 
this affair is that nearly 1000 of our troops 
crossed to the American side during the 





Development Commission by Mr. A. Sherriff Scott, R.C.A., and now displayed in the Battle Memorial 


V. Brais 


engagement! This misfortune has greatly 
chagrined the officers, and disheartened our 
troops. The taking of Montreal is no longer 
thought to be a work of ease; and many 
wish themselves honourably out of the 
expedition.’’63 
An undeniable fact is that when Wilkinson, 
fearful that the British would claim a victory, 
asked Boyd if he could maintain himself on 
the Canadian shore, Boyd’s reply was that 
“he could not.’’6¢ His army, in confusion and 
panic, was hastily embarked under cover of 
darkness and the American flotilla proceeded 
some four miles down stream to take refuge 
on the American side. The cavalry and light 
artillery, secure in the knowledge that infan- 
try could not overtake them, retreated down 
the Canadian shore towards General Brown 
and Cornwall. On the following morning, 
Wilkinson’s main force was re-embarked, the 
armada ran the Long Sault and that same 
day, McComb, Brown, Wilkinson and com- 


® Extract of a letter from Ogdensburg, dated November 13, 1813, 


Quebec Mercury, December 14, 1813, p. 396 


** Wilkinson, op. cit., Vol. III, p. 311 





pany were all together at Barnhart’s, three 
miles above Cornwall. At that place, a 
perhaps not-unwelcome message reached 
Wilkinson. Colonel Atkinson, Hampton’s In- 
spector-General, arrived with a letter from 
his commander in which he dec!iixed to join 
Wilkinson at St. Regis and announced his 
intention of retreating to Plattsburg. 
Wilkinson now had his excuse. Officially he 
could never admit that a drubbing by an in- 
ferior British force had broken his morale and 
that of his army. Nor would his ill-health, the 
inclement weather or the late start of his 
campaign figure in his explanations of with- 
drawal. All the blame could now be placed on 
Hampton’s defection. Hastily, a council of 
Wilkinson’s ill-starred generals was called at 
Barnhart’s. Solemnly, and with rage at scape- 
goat Hampton, they agreed to abandon the 
attack on Montreal. Speeded by the news 
that Colonel Morrison’s corps of observation 
was again close at hand, the armada was re- 
embarked to proceed, impotent, to’ winter 
quarters at French Mills.65 As one American 
contemporary put it, “The St. Lawrence cam- 
paign is at an end, and this is their ‘Grand 
Plans’ that would confound every European. 
What stupid asses they are.’’6® 
The people of Williamsburg Township in 
Dundas County would remember the day of 
Crysler’s Farm. Anxiety over loved ones serv- 
ing with the militia or the commissariat, con- 
cern about the safety of their homes and 
; possessions mingled with that nervous exhil- 
a he aration which grips innocent bystanders en- 
‘ meshed in the pages of history. For them, the 
War of 1812 could no longer be viewed ob- 
4 jectively. It has been brought to their very 
door steps. They, and their descendants, 

























































Pioneers, 25th U.S. Infantry, 1813. 


United States Infantry, War of 1812. 


would never forget. 
Elias Cook was only a vear old at the time 


but many years later he was to tell how his ‘ 
mother hid the Cook children in the tavern 
basement when Captain Muleaster began ) 


bombarding Wilkinson’s headquarters.®? Mrs. 
Cephrenus Casselman was in an even more 
precarious position, for her frame home was 
practically in the middle of the combat zone. 
Into her cellar she hurried not only her young- 
sters but the family flock of sheep, cagily 





* On the Salmon River in New York State below Cornwall 

* Smissaert to Parish, November 25, 1813, Parish Papers 

® Clipping from an unidentified newspaper circa 1890 in a scrap-book 
compiled by the late Miss Isabel Farlinger, now in the possession of the 
Ontario - St. Lawrence Development Commission 
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hidden from the eyes of hungry troops. The 
secreted sheep apparently suffered no harm, 
but the Casselman barn was damaged by a 
British shell which killed three Americans 
lurking there. Captain Crysler’s cellar also 
had its complement of women and children, 
one of whom afterwards described the Amer- 
ican firing as being “‘so irregular, a pop, pop, 
popping all the time” while the British volleys 
were “all together and at regular intervals 
like tremendous rolls of thunder.’’6s 

St. Lawrence Valley residents have stated 
that the American troops behaved in a gentle- 
manly fashion, paying in Spanish dollars for 
whatever they commandeered.*? The original 
documents of the ““War Losses Claims”’ tell 
a very different story. A veritable source- 
book on the personal possessions of 1813 


farmers, these claims record the pilfering of 
everything from ladies’ petticoats to hides of 


leather. The theft of fodder and food is con- 
donable—for campaigning armies often lived 
off the country; not so is the loss of “1 Com- 
pleat Sett Blue Cups and Saucers” by George 
Brouse7® or the “Silver Plated Tea Pot” 
plundered from Captain George Merkley.7! 
Mute testimony to the unseasonably cold 
weather and the poor outfitting of Wilkin- 
son’s army is seen in claim after claim for the 
loss of warm clothing. David Robertson alone 
reported the theft of “‘one caster hat, a super- 
fine blue broadcloth coat, superfine cashmere 
Pantaloons, a coate broadcloth, two great- 
coats, one greatcoat of superfine cloath, one 
pair of superfine cloath pantaloons, two pair 
pantaloons, one waistcoat of fine cloath, one 
flannel shirt, one blanket and five Bear Skins 
lined with green baize and trimmed with 
scarlet cloath.”72 Robertson’s unwelcome 
visitors were apparently of a literary bent for 
his losses also included “two books, Diction- 
ary and Geography.” 

As might be expected, Michael Cook’s 
losses were heavy and his inventory-like claim 
included such diverse items as 100 bushels of 
wheat, 25 sheep, 18 white blankets, 3 silk 
shawls, 10 calico gowns, 1 set of calico bed 
curtains, one string of gold beads and half a 
bushel of salted sausage.73 Frederick Bouck 


® Ibid 
* Croil, James, Dundas, A Sketch of Canadian History, Montreal, 
1861, p. 81 
P.A.C., War of 1812 Losses Claims, R.G. 19, C 1, Vol. 22, Claim 409 
Ibid., Vol. 22, Claim 408 
? Ibid., Vol. 22, Claim 438 
3 Ibid., Vol. 22, Claim 429 





American Riflemen, circa 1813. 


American Dragoons, War of 1812. 








claimed three beehives with honey, upon 
which, local legends say, American soldiers so 
gorged themselves they became violently ill.74 

Pilfering was not restricted to American 
troops and the British were far from guiltless. 
Indeed, one claim specifically mentions the 
marauders as being British and Canadian and 
some unfortunate victims reported losses sus- 
tained in American and British 
forays. Peter Davie, for instance, cryptically 
recorded the loss of “‘two lean hogs’ to the 
Americans and the theft of “‘one fat hog” by 
the pursuing British.’ 

The soldiers’ straightforward solution to 
their need for warmth is clearly evident in 
the miles of rail fencing claimed. Peter Davie 
reported “500 pannels of Fence Burnt by the 
Enemy”, Captain Merkley lost 47 panels, 
Christian Bouck 180, while Joseph Anderson 
billed for an amazing 766 sections of fence.7 
influenced Col. 


successive 


Even the rail fences which 
Morrison’s battle tactics and which were men- 


tioned in several contemporary narratives 


* Ibid., Vol. 32, Claim 1636 


3 
Ibid., V $2, Claim 174 
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H.M. Gunboat Nelson, the largest of the British gunboats at the Battle of 
Canada Steamship Lines collection.) 
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came to the attention of the Commissioners 
hearing War Losses Claims when Captain 


Crysler listed as destroyed 430 panels of 
cedar posts.77 

More fortunate than most Samuel 
Adams of Edwardsburgh. Riding despatches 
from Montreal to Kingston, Adams happened 
upon two mounted American officers near the 
battlefield. Bluffing them with an unloaded 
rifle, he took the startled Americans prisoner, 
delivered them speedily to British head- 
quarters and was there rewarded with their 


was 


horses, whose “U.S.” brands later became a 
familiar sight in his neighbourhood. 

The excitement of the battle was not over 
for many of the good people of Williamsburg 
on November 11th. Every home in the vicin- 
ity of the battlefield was pressed into service 
as a hospital and to them the wounded, Brit- 
ish and American, were carried to be tended 
by Dr. William Dunlop, Assistant Surgeon 
of the 2/89th. Crysler’s own home sheltered 
many casualties and here Ensign Daniel Claus 


Ibid., Vol. 28, Claim 1147 
Ibid.. Vol. 30, Claim 1385 
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H.M.S. Beresford, one of Mulcaster’s two schooners. (From the John Ross Robertson Collection: 


Toronto Public Libraries) 


of Niagara died on December 10th, after two 
amputations. He was the son of Colonel Wil- 
liam Claus of the Indian Department, one of 
the Province’s leading Loyalists. Frail and 
delicate as he was, youthful Daniel had in- 
sisted on joining the 49th during the preced- 
ing summer. Although on the night before 
the Battle of Crysler’s Farm he was so ill 
that kindly Col. Plenderleath had ordered 
him from the open to the Colonel’s own quar- 
ters, Ensign Claus staunchly took the field 
with his regiment for the action on November 
11th. Taking part in the 49th’s suicidal charge 
upon the American field-guns, gallant Claus 
received the leg wound which was to spell 
his death.78 

Dr. Dunlop in his memoirs praised lavishly 
the kind hospitality of Williamsburg resi- 
dents, but he recorded an illuminating side- 
light on the temper of German-speaking 
Loyalists when he wrote, “I found their 
hatred to the Americans was deep-rooted and 


*Col. William Claus to Lt. William Claus, Jr., May 11, 1814 
Cruickshank, op. cit., Vol. VIII, pp. 166-168. 


hearty, and their kindness to us and our 
wounded, (for I never trusted them near the 
American wounded) in proportion strong and 
unceasing.’’79 

For the British and Canadian soldiers who 
fought at Crysler’s Farm, official recognition 
of their victory did not come before many of 
them were dead. Not until 1847 were medals 
granted by Queen Victoria to the rank and 
file, the decoration authorized being the 
British General Service Medal with a bar 
reading “Christler’s Farm.” Many of the 
survivors did not bother to make application 
for the honour as they were required to 
do with the result that the official list of 
Canadian recipients published in the “Canada 
Gazette” records the issue of only twelve 
Crysler’s Farm medals. The ranking officers had 
been granted a corresponding medal in gold. 

For Major General James Wilkinson, 
Crysler’s Farm meant open disgrace and the 
beginning of the end. Relieved of his com- 


® Dunlop, op. cit., p. 23 





mand early in 1814, he faced court-martial 
in January, 1815 on four separate charges: 
1. neglect of duty and un-officer like conduct. 
2. drunkness on duty 3. conduct unbecoming 
an officer and gentleman 4. countenancing 
and encouraging disobedience to orders. The 
trial was protracted. Its verdict for defeated 
Wilkinson severe censure and dismissal 
from the service. 

To “clear and concise” Lt. Col. Morrison, 
Crysler’s Farm brought honour and glory in 
this, his first field command. His promising 
career was soon to be given a severe check 
for at Lundy’s Lane in July, 1814, the young 
Colonel was so badly wounded in the arm 
that he was placed on half-pay until 1821. 
His abilities had not gone unnoticed, however, 
and in the latter year he was recalled to ac- 
tive service as Colonel of the 44th Foot. 
Placed in command of the campaign against 
the Burmese in 1824, Morrison was promoted 
to Brigadier-General and conducted his ex- 
pedition with a skill which brought him un- 
stinted praise. In common with hundreds of 
his men, General Morrison fell victim to a 
tropical fever. Invalided home, he failed to 
reach England and died at sea on February 
15, 1826. Thus ended the life and career of 
Joseph Wanton Morrison, C.B., warmly 
praised in published General Orders, recipient 
of a formal vote of gratitude from the As- 
sembly of Lower Canada and described as 
“pre-eminent and next to. . the gallant and 
immortal Brock, for the glory of his achieve- 
ment at Crysler’s Farm.”’s° 

Laudation, recrimination, heroics and petty 
excuses are in the comments of the principals 
at Crysler’s Farm and in the observations of 
their contemporaries. While Wilkinson pro- 
tested that “To General Hampton’s outrage 
of every principle of subordination and disci- 
pline may be ascribed the failure of the ex- 
pedition,”*’! Morrison gratefully attributed 
success to the “cordial co-operation and 
exertions” of his fellow officers “combined 
with the gallantry of the troops.’’s? “Though 
the result of this action was not as brilliant 
and decisive as I could have wished 
perhaps this day may be thought to have ad- 
ded some reputation to the American arms,”’’3 
Boyd wrote hopefully, as Lewis confided that 


* Morgan, Henry J., op. cit., p. 208. 
* Wilkinson to the Secretary of War, Nov. 24, 1813, American State 
Pages. Vol. I, p. 480 
Morrison to De Rottenburg, Nov. 12, 1813, op. cit 
be Boyd to Wilkinson, Nov. 12, 1813, published in Nile’s Weekly 
Register, Baltimore, Md., Dec 18 1813, Vol. V, pp. 266-7 





“the impetuosity of Boyd it is said, (but you 
must not say it), threw our lines into disorder, 


broke their ranks . . . I have never in my life 
suffered as much as I have done in this expedi- 
tion.”84 Prevost reported to Earl Bathurst, 
the Secretary of State for War and Colonies, 
“this gallant affair reflects high credit on all 
the officers and men engaged in it and par- 
ticularly upon Lt. Col. Morrison for the skill 
and judgement manifested by him in his 
choice of position and for the coolness and 
intrepidity with which he maintained it.’’s 
The latter pontifically replied that ““The 
result has been such as the uniform good con- 
duct of the troops under your command 
would have led me to anticipate, and the 
Enemy have again experienced that Supe- 
riority of Numbers is not alone sufficient to 
ensure the Success of their operations.”’8¢ In- 
formed of the affair, the Duke of York re- 
quested Prevost to convey to Morrison and 
the officers under his command his “perfect 
approbation of the gallant and judicious con- 
duct which they displayed.”s7 

The Canadian press, represented by the 
Quebec Mercury, editorialized, “When we 
consider the nature and extent of the Enemy’s 
preparations the number of the troops 
employed . we cannot sufficiently admire 
the gallant efforts of the handful of brave men 
who have so successfully defeated it. To the 
determined valour and steady discipline of 
the small band of heroes, under Lt. Col. Mor- 
rison, we owe it, that this formidable force of 
the enemy has been checked in its career 
before it had even approached the frontier of 
our Province, and that an enterprise for 
which so much had been expected by them 
has terminated in their compleat [sic] dis- 
comfiture and disgrace.’’88 One of Morrison’s 
own officers predicted “This was Jonathon’s 
debut on the open plain, and I think, for the 
future, he will prefer his old mode of acting 
in the bush.”’s9 

So much for 1813 when Crysler’s Farm was 
news, not history. Today, with the perspec- 
tive of a century and a half, it can be ana- 
lyzed dispassionately. No matter how we ex- 
plain it, the indisputable fact is that, with 
Morrison’s victory, the “‘grand invasion” 

“ From the biography of Morgan Lewis by Julia Delafield, Vol. II, 
pp. 96-9, quoted in Cruickshank, op. cit., Vol. VIII, p. 176. 
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® Frederick, Duke of York, to Prevost, Feb. 12, 1814, P.A.C., 
7 = Qusbec Mercury, Nov. 23, 1813, p. 374 

* Extract of a “Letter from an Office: or - Rank with Col. Morrison's 


Army”, dated Osnaburgh (sic) Nov. 13, 1813, published in the Quebec 
Vercury, Nov. 23, 1813, p. 373 
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The relocated Battle- 
field Memorial with 
Upper Canada Village 
in the background. 





came toanend; the single biggest American of- 
fensive of the war was finished and the all- 
important British supply-route was safe. The 
American defeat was not so much physical as 
it was psychological, a collapse of military 
morale due to several cumulative factors of 
which Crysler’s Farm was the knock-out 
punch. It broke their will to continue, the 
most deadly blow of all. Alternatively, the 
psychological effect upon Canadians them- 
selves cannot be overemphasized. When the 
disaster at Moraviantown was still in head- 
lines, the Niagara and Detroit frontiers in 
American hands, Crysler’s Farm stiffened the 
backs of Canadians and was the turning of 
the tide. Regiments of Wellington’s veterans 

the conquerors of Napoleon were soon 
to arrive in Canada and the Americans would 
have no second chance. 





Why, when the last century has seen the 
progress of Canada and the United States 
from armed hostility to permanent alliance 
under the Ogdensburg Pact, should we re- 
member Morrison and Crysler’s Farm ? Sim- 
ply because November 11, 1813 is a classic 


page of Canadian history. By understanding 
its significance, Canadians and Americans 
alike may gain deeper appreciation of those 
factors which have contributed to our coun- 
try’s evolution as an independent North 
American member of the British family of 
nations. Today, the common memories of 
“old, unhappy, far-off things and battles long 
ago” not only contribute to the separate 
heritages and traditions of the Canadian and 
American nations but form a bond between 
two friendly peoples. 





A glimpse of Upper Canada Village — the Doctor’s House and Crysler Hall from the Military Reserve. 





Upper Canada Village 


by BERYL W. WAY 


Gace by the shore of the St. Law- 
rence, approximately eight miles east of 
Morrisburg, lies a charming little village, 
breathing an air of calm and tranquillity odd- 
ly at variance with the rushing traffic of 
nearby Number 2 Highway. To the casual 
eye, this village looks as if it might always 
have been there. It is, in fact, a brand-new, 
planned community. This is Upper Canada 
Village born of the upheaval of the St. 
Lawrence Valley during the gigantic Seaway 
and Hydro developments; offspring of the 
Ontario-St. Lawrence Development Com- 
mission and god-child of the Government of 
the Province of Ontario. 

In 1954, as construction work upon the St. 
Lawrence projects got under way, it was 
evident that an unavoidable result would be 
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Photographs by V. Brais except where credited 


a major disruption of the Seaway Valley. 
Part of the price for the economic benefits 
made possible by twentieth-century en- 
gineering skill was to be the inundation of 
eight villages, the relocation of the major 
parts of seven more and the destruction of 
many land-marks of historical and senti- 
mental value. Moreover, the spectre of miles 
of swampy waste-land along the shores of the 
Seaway-to-be loomed large in the minds of 
planners. 

Acting with courage and foresight, the 
Provincial Government led by history- 
conscious Premier Leslie M. Frost deter- 
mined to turn the St. Lawrence upheaval to 
cultural, educational and recreational ad- 
vantage, and in 1955 established by Act of 
Legislature the Ontario-St. Lawrence De- 





P. J. Stoke 
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velopment Commission. This Commission 
was charged with responsibility for the crea- 
tion and operation of parklands along the 
new shores of the St. Lawrence with one of 
its basic objectives that, ““These lands are to 
be dedicated to the preservation of their his- 
toric past and to the education and recrea- 
tional enjoyment of present and future gen- 
erations.”” As the Commission considered 
plans for preserving worthy mementoes of 
the past, the idea of a restored village was 
conceived and became a corner-stone of 
Commission policy. The basic intent was the 
creation of a museum village, the components 
of which would illustrate the evolution of a 
St. Lawrence River community from ap- 
proximately 1784 to approximately the mid- 
nineteenth century. In the words of the 
Commission’s Master Plan it would “provide 
a living monument to the way of life of Upper 
Canada’s earliest settlers by the relocation 
and restoration in their original condition of 
some of their first buildings.” 

Initial policy was that the museum village 
would be created entirely with salvaged ma- 
terial which was a by-product of the Seaway 
and Hydro projects, old houses and struc- 
tures figuratively rescued from the flood. As 
work progressed and it was realized that cer- 
tain essentials of a typical village were not 
available among the salvaged structures, this 
original concept was amended to the extent 
that some of the buildings were sought and 
acquired elsewhere in Eastern Ontario. 


The water-power- 
ed industry of Up- 
per Canada Vil- 
lage; the Saw Mill 
and a corner of 
the Woollen Mill. 


P. J. Stokes 


The Upper Canada Village project is not 
the re-creation of a village that actually 
existed, but comprises a collection of separate- 
ly restored structures, furnished and equip- 
ped to present a cross-section of social history 
in Eastern Upper Canada during the first 
half of the nineteenth century. The village 
form provides not only a logical and attrac- 
tive display medium but a common denom- 
inator for an assortment of buildings with 
varying terminal dates. Because the museum 
village layout had to be created to a planned 
design but with units restored to the 
earliest feasible date — it was inevitable that 
conflicts should arise between the creative 
concept inherent in the Village design and 
restoration principles. Obviously, there could 
be no perfect marriage between the creation 
of the new and the restoration of the old, for 
restoration is nothing but copywork and is 
the antithesis of creative design. Putting 
foremost the objective of teaching social his- 
tory, this compromise was evolved: first, in- 
dividual structures would be restored in all 
that pertains to architecture and craftsman- 
ship, as authentically as research and work- 
manship could make them; second, the 
creative concept of a museum village with 
an educational purpose would take _pre- 
cedence in the use to which each restored 
structure would be put. In other words, when 
the actual story of an individual house added 
nothing to the picture of a typical village, 
that building’s history has been subordinated 
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Restoration work on one of the log houses. 
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“Glengarry School Days”, in Upper Canada Village. 


to the main theme, and its use amended for 
that purpose. For example, since a building 
used as a doctor’s residence and office was 
not available, a charming house which might 
very easily have been a doctor’s home has been 
utilized to illustrate this essential aspect of 
the Upper Canada story. Care was taken, in 
such a case as this, not to invent history, but 
to portray the typical rather than the specific. 

The project required an intensive and 
specialized research such 
books as have been written on Upper Canada 
social history, excellent as they are for the 
purposes for which they were written, are not 
detailed or specific enough for restoration 
work. For instance: much authoritative data 
exists concerning the incidence of saw-mills 
and their significance to the early economy, 
but no instruct 
twentieth-century workers in the assembly 
and repair of the ruined bits and pieces of a 
pre-1840 water-powered saw-mill. The field of 
research was broad and included work in 
archives, libraries, registry offices and old 


programme, for 


manual was available to 


newspaper files; in private diaries, account 
books and correspondence and in church, 
school and municipal records. Elderly resi- 
dents’ recollections were sifted and weighed 
and pertinent illustrations were studied ex- 
haustively. Because the Village interprets so 
many facets of pioneer life, such diverse sub- 
jects as medicine, agriculture, horticulture, 
arboriculture, tavern-keeping, road construc- 
tion, commerce, early industries and crafts had 
to be thoroughly studied and understood. The 
actual work of restoration involved the in- 
vestigation of typical forms of architecture 
and of building techniques. Furnishings and 
interior decoration of the last century de- 
manded careful research for it was not suffi- 
fient to know what was the mode of the 
fashionable world but specifically what was 
available and popular in Eastern Upper 
Canada. 

An intriguing aspect of the research pro- 
gramme involved what has been termed “‘ar- 
chitectural archaeology”. Since practically 
none of the Village structures were in their 
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The original log 
joists of Cook’s 
Tavern still clothed 
with bark. 





— pared to receive lime 
plaster. 





The substantial roof 
structure of Cook’s 
Tavern, circa 1822. 
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Repairs to the walls of the Loucks’ Farm House which was moved intact to Upper Canada Village — using 
the original stone and lime mortar. 


original condition at the time of acquisition, 
architectural investigation amounting al- 
most to structural dissection was necessary 
to establish the form a building’s restoration 
was to take. Alterations subsequent to the 
original construction were indicated by such 
things as nails, the sawn face of boards, and 
the detail of trim. The hand-made black- 
smith’s nail is, of course, older than the cut 
nail and the modern wire nail was yesterday’s 
invention. If the saw marks across the face 
of a board were found to be irregular and not 
perfectly parallel in the length of the board, 
it was clear that the board had been cut by 
hand with a whip-saw. Uniform and parallel 
saw marks across the width of a board in- 
dicated the product of an early muley saw 
which was the mechanical application of the 
whip-saw. Circular saw marks, on the other 
hand, established that the board had been 
produced no earlier than 1840. Detail of trim, 
doors and window sashes, the type of lath 
used, the very framing of a building were 


all assessed in the effort to arrive at a close 
approximation of a structure’s original lay- 
out and appearance. Evaluation of the archi- 
tectural evidence was complicated by the 
fact that implementation of changes in style, 
trim, materials and techniques was never 
precise to a year but often was influenced by 
a regional time-lag or by personal taste. Yet, 
just as in a good detective story, the analyzing 
of all clues and the co-relation of documentary 
evidence, produced a working hypothesis for 
restoration plans. 

Painstaking peeling of layer upon layer of 
wall-paper and tedious stripping of coat upon 
coat of paint revealed the initial decor of 
rooms. The date of the first wallpaper layer, 
established by reference to registered pat- 
terns or by study of motif and colour, deter- 
mined whether or not the restored room was 
to be papered and, if so, what type of paper 
had to be acquired. An appeal to an English 
manufacturer who has been exporting wall- 
paper to Canada since the early 1800’s was 
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Fronting the 
King’s Highway 
in Upper Canada 
Village — (left to 
right) Crysler 
Hall, the Doctor’s 
and Schoolmas- 
ter’s Houses. 


1820 cooking fa- 
cilities in the 
Schoolmaster’s 
House. 


answered with characteristic British courtesy 


and patterns long-gone from store shelves 
were reproduced for Village homes. Hunts in 
dusty warehouses of Canadian firms brought 
forth a few lucky finds of old wallpapers. 
With disregard to personal taste, the colours 
of original finishes have been faithfully re- 
even if the reproduction necessi- 


created 
tated chemical analysis. Cross-reference was 
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also made to documentary evidence estab- 
lishing the pigments readily procurable by 
Canadians at the specific time in question. 
The end result in some Upper Canada Village 
buildings has been a colour scheme which is 
unexpectedly gay to modern eyes. Perhaps 
because we think of a pioneer’s life as grim 
and grey, we subconsciously expect his taste 
in interior decoration to be sombre. Para- 
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doxically, the bold use of colour in buildings 
such as the Village’s Cook’s Tavern — where 
the bar-room’s blood-red walls contrast 
sharply with blue-green trim — seems to re- 
flect a hunger for warmth and gaiety not 
found in the harsh struggle of the settler’s life. 

The task of acquiring the great quantity of 
furniture and equipment for Village homes 
has been a difficult, but rewarding, job. While 
the finer pieces of imported furniture have 
tended to survive in your parlour or mine, 
the simpler pieces of real Canadiana, let alone 
kitchen utensils, have to be ferreted out. At- 
tics, barns, cellars and woodsheds yielded 
discarded oddments of furniture, dishes, cut- 
lery and pots and pans, — all to be brought 
to Upper Canada Village and there restored 
with loving care and a scrupulous attention 
to the old procedures. Stunning “‘collector’s 
pieces” have been reluctantly passed over in 
favour of items known to have been made or 
bought in pioneer Ontario; treasured above 
all is the simple furniture made by local 
cabinet-makers. And many of the finest dis- 
play pieces were the gifts of Loyalist descen- 
dants who have generously donated family 
heirlooms to a project close to their hearts. 

Not the easiest aspect of a restoration 
project is the conversion of to-day’s crafts- 
men to the techniques of their great-great- 
great-grandfathers. Modern plasterers, versed 
in the ways of gypsum plaster, have to master 
the intricacies of lime plaster, with its at- 
tendant “picking” of cow hair. Twentieth- 
century carpenters, used to mill-planed lum- 
ber, learn to hand-dress their own material. 
Painters, accustomed only to modern super- 
paints in a can, must become experts in mix- 
ing their own — in “‘stippling”’, in “mahogan- 
izing’ and in early methods of graining. The 
adze and broad-axe are standard tools at 
Upper Canada Village and its workmen know 
the art of driving a hand-cut spike without 
splitting the board. 

The Village has been laid out as a river 
community, its face set towards the St. Law- 
rence which would have been its life-line and 
its first means of communication. Its main 
street borders the river and is the King’s 
Highway from Montreal to distant York. As 
you approach Upper Canada Village to-day, 
over a stretch of plank road, through an 1840 
toll-gate and across a sturdy, A-frame bridge, 


you are, in effect, entering a time-machine 
which will, if you let it, transport you back 
to the sights, sounds, smells and sensations 
of early Ontario. Maybe the first thing that 
will strike you is the discovery that here his- 
tory is not the written word of a dead yester- 
day, but the careful simulation of a past 
brought back to life to-day. It is, in the real 
meaning of the phrase, a living museum. 

Just north of the entrance bridge are the 
water mills, economic raison d'etre of the 
community as they were for so many early 
settlements in Upper Canada. Bulking large 
against the skyline is the impressive Asselstine 
Factory, one of the earliest woollen mills in 
the province. Originally located on Mill 
Creek, not far from Kingston, the derelict 
mill was dismantled board by board, beam 
by beam, removed to the Village and there 
re-assembled and repaired. Its jumble of ma- 
chinery was sorted and refurbished and to- 
day, the Asselstine Factory produces once 
more, by water-power, the blankets for which 
it was famous. Across the mill stream stands 
the saw-mill with its flashing muley blade, 
where amidst the piles of logs and lumber in 
the mill yard stands the sawyer’s little cabin. 

Just around the corner is Loyalist Michael 
Cook’s red brick tavern, restored as it was in 
1835, when journeying by stage was in its 
hey-day, although occasional river travellers 
and bateau men still sought food and shelter at 
waterside inns. The crowded kitchen and the 
public dining-room were geared to feed the 
hungry in an adequate, if rough-and-ready, 
fashion. While overnight sleeping accom- 
modation was not really plentiful at Cook’s, 
the tavern not being a regular overnight stop 
for stages, Mr. Cook could meet an emergency 
by bunking an overflow on the floor of his 
ballroom, as was the practise of the time. 
Indeed, possession of a “ballroom” seems to 
have been a matter of pride with Upper 
Canada tavern-keepers although records in- 
dicate they were used more often for lodge- 
meetings, assemblies and court sessions than 
for dances. 

Behind Cook’s Tavern are the necessary 
outbuildings the barn with its staging 
horses, the drive-shed and the bake-house, 
from whence to-day’s visitor may detect the 
unmistakable smell of freshly-baked bread. 
In the inn-yard stands a faithful reproduction 
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of an early stage coach, which will be drawn 
by its four-horse hitch of wiry Canadian 
horses. 

Down Church Street from Michael Cook’s 
hostelry is chaste Christ Church, moved in- 
tact from the now-flooded community of 
Moulinette. Built in 1836 on land donated by 
influential Adam Dixon and underwritten by 
funds contributed by him, this picturesque 
Anglican church has a ““Romantic” tower and 
quaint, box-pews of pine. Sad to relate the 


Fun and games in the bar-room of Cook’s Tavern. 
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Original 1819-pat- 
tern wallpaper in the 
parlourof the French- 
Robertson House 





first service held in this House of God was 
the funeral of its benefactor. Next door to 
the Anglican church is the restored Lutheran 
Pastor’s House, built in 1843 by the con- 
gregation of Williamsburg Township in Dun- 
das County for their pastor, the Reverend 
William Sharts. Because it was the custom 
for Lutheran ministers to furnish their own 
homes, the Pastor’s House reflects in its 
furnishings and decoration, the German back- 
ground Mr. Sharts shared with most of his 


A corner of Cook’s Tavern kitchen. 
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Afternoon tea in the 
doctor’s parlour. 


parishioners. The long, low, Church Buggy 
Shed, moved from its Presbyterian home in 
Hallville, completes this ecclesiastical, but 
accidentally inter-denominational, complex. 
At the corner of the Village’s main street 
stands the quietly elegant French-Robertson 
House. This is the only home in the Village 
which illustrates the gradual evolution of a 
settler’s first simple cabin into a larger and 
much more pretentious dwelling. The original 
component, a cabin approximately 16 feet by 
20 feet in size, was built in 1784 by Jeremiah 
French, J.P., one-time Captain in the Queen’s 
Loval Rangers, later a Lieutenant in the 
King’s Royal Regiment of New York and 
eventually member of the first Parliament of 
Upper Canada. Before he sold the house to 
his son-in-law, George Robertson, in 1812, 
Jeremiah had contrived two additions to the 
first structure. The new owner was a man of 
some means and taste and it was he, ap- 
parently in the 1820’s, who brought the 
house to its present dimensions of 54 by 
30 feet. To-day, the French-Robertson House 
is displayed as a comfortable dwelling of 
1820, one of its most intriguing features being 





the original 1819-pattern wallpaper, incredi- 
bly intact upon the parlour walls. 

Some of Upper Canada Village’s most 
colourful stories are associated with this 
French-Robertson house. There was the re- 
doubtable Mrs. Jeremiah French, left behind 
in Vermont when her husband went off to 
fight the King’s enemies during the Revolu- 
tion. So “very turbulent and troublesome” 
was she to the rebels that they ordered her to 
be escorted by armed guard to a point where 
she might join her soldier husband. With her 
she was permitted to take “‘two feather beds 
and bedding not exceeding eight sheets, six 
coverlets or blankets, 5 plates, 2 platters, two 
basins, one Quart cup and knives and forks 
if she has such things, her own and children’s 
wearing apparel.”! A skimpy dowry to begin 
housekeeping in the wilds of Upper Canada. 
There is also the romantic and tragic, but 
not completely verified, story of Capt. 
French’s accidental killing of his daughter, 
Theodosia. According to legend, Jeremiah 
was entertaining the touring Duke of Kent 
at a traditional turkey shoot in 1791 when 
his young daughter is said to have run into 


1 Walton, I P. (ed Go ? und Council, Vermont, Montpelier 
1873, Vol. I, pp. 260-261 





Along the farm lane, with the Hired Man’s House, the Sheep Pen, 
and the Log Barn. 


the line of fire and been instantly killed by 
the discharge of her father’s fowling-piece. 
Into the Village General Store is com- 
pressed a hist ry book of early Canadian 
This emporium is an 
“something of 


trade and commerce 
eye-filling conglomeration of 
everything”. Indian cottons, China tea, Far- 
Eastern spices, English muslins and ging- 
hams vie for shelf room with axes, hardware, 
rock elixirs, un- 


chimney-glasses, candy, 


guents and the ubiquitous whiskies and rums. 
Visions are conjured up of ocean-going sailing 
vessels and of arduous journeys from the 
supply-point at Montreal by bateau, wagon 
or sleigh. Into one corner is tucked the Post 
Office, symbol of the progress of civilization 
in the newly-settled Province. 
























The log fences of yesterday give 


The Doctor’s House is, to many, one of the 
most interesting homes of Upper Canada Vil- 
lage. In itself, it is a pleasing brick cottage 
with a graceful, trellised verandah. But its 
restoration tells the story of early doctoring 
in an 1845 setting and the mysteries of 
medicine seem to hold a macabre fascination 
for the average layman. The physician’s 
office-dispensary contains his surgical knives 
and saws, his lancet and bowl for the cure-all 
of bleeding, his tooth-pulling tools and his 
crude bone-setting devices. His medicine 
~abinet contains simple drugs and a pill- 
roller, but he has no anaesthetics for they had 
not yet been invented. The rest of the home 
depicts the comfortable life of an educated 
family with a perceptible feeling for style and 
colour. 

The Doctor’s next-door neighbour is the 
Schoolmaster who taught boarding and day 
pupils in his little stone home. Restored to an 
1820 date, the Schoolmaster’s House illus- 
trates the story of early education in Upper 
Canada before common sciiools became nu- 
merous and comparatively accessible. From 
their first settlement, the Loyalists were 
anxious that their children should have at 
least a rudimentary education and retired or 
infirm soldiers or clergymen often operated 
small private schools in their own dwellings. 
Another phase of education is depicted in a 


The ruined bits and pieces of an abandoned water- 
powered saw-mill, now restored to operate once more 
in Upper Canada Village. 
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character to Upper Canada Village. 








picturesque log school on the Village’s back 
street. Originally from Glengarry County, 
this is the typical rural seat of learning, im- 
mortalized by Ralph Connor in his Glengarry 
School Days and restored to conform with his 
own vivid description. 

The eastern extremity of the Village is the 
pioneer farm area and here is found the evolu- 
tion of Ontario farming from 1784 to 1860, 
in the saga of a thrifty and successful Loyal- 
ist. From the viewing-point of 1860 and the 
substantial stone house? which our farmer 
then acquired, the visitor may look back- 
wards in time to the previous log home 
now become his hired man’s snug quarters 
and still further backwards to the abandoned 
first shanty and his second log cabin, econo- 
mically converted to a sheep-pen. In an early 
log barn, are stabled cattle of breeds most 
popular in Eastern Upper Canada, and chick- 
ens and ducks of species common a century 
ago cluck and quack about the barnyard. In 
the substantial barns of the affluent farmer of 
the 1860’s is displayed a collection of nine- 
teenth century agricultural tools, implements 
and vehicles. 

Stretching between the King’s Highway 
and the river shore is the green sward of the 
Military Reserve retained by the Crown be- 
cause it borders the militarily-important lock 
and canal. Through the canal and little lock, 

? This fine stone house was the home of the Loucks’ family—leading 


Loyalists of the eastern district—and was moved intact from its 
original location on the old river front. 


This is a ‘‘stone-lifter”, used by our forefathers to lift 
and transport great boulders from fields and roads. 








The Sawyer’s Office. 


replica of that built at the Coteau in 1804 by 
Captain Gother Mann, R.E., there navigates 
a bateau, full-size reproduction of one of the 
early “‘work-horses”’ of the St. Lawrence sup- 
ply route. Guardian of the lock is a rugged 
timber blockhouse, which sprouts from its 
flat roof a primitive species of telegraph, 
made up of a system of balls and various- 
coloured signal flags. It ties in with the War 
of 1812 when such blockhouses and telegraph 
installations were located at intervals along 
the river’s north shore as signal relay stations. 

On July Ist, 1792, Elizabeth Posthuma 
Gwillim Simcoe, wife of the newly-appointed 
Governor of Upper Canada wrote in her 
diary ““We went to the house appointed for 
the Commandant at some distance from the 






















Food 


for mind 


and body in the 
Schoolmaster’s 


House 


barracks. It is small but very airy, and so 
much cooler than the great house in Mont- 
real.”’ She was describing the official Com- 
mandant’s Residence at Kingston which had 
been pressed into service as temporary ac- 
commodation for the Governor and his lady. 
The little building had already had a fore- 
taste of things to come for it had been 
brought across the ice from Carleton Island 


The pastor’s fami- 
ly room; through 
the open door is a 
glimpse of his 
kitchen 


during the winter of 1783-84 by Major John 
Ross, hurrying to prepare the new settlement 
at Cataraqui for the arrival of the Loyalists. 
Now history had a momentous rdéle in store 
for the unpretentious structure. It was to be 
the setting for the first official act of govern- 
ment in the Province and within its walls was 
held on July 8, 1792, the first meeting of the 
five members of Governor Simcoe’s Executive 
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The doctor’s 
kitchen 





Council. The sessions of this, the first Cabinet 
of Ontario, continued until July 21st, its 
principal task being the division of the 
Province into counties “in order to establish 


as equal a representation as possible and as 
the nature of circumstances would permit” 
in the Legislative Assembly that was to be 
elected later that same year. 

Yet another eventful day in the history of 





House 


Upper Canada was to be associated with the 
little house. It was still in use as the Kingston 
Commandant’s residence during the War of 
1812, and the wife of the commanding officer, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Donald Macpherson, in 
describing Commodore Chauncey’s abortive 
attack on Kingston of November 10, 1813, 
spoke of “having to hurry the children into 
the cellar to avoid the bullets that pierced 


“Granny's” room 
in the Doctor's 








the wooden walls of the pretty white cottage 
that then did duty as the commandant’s resi- 
dence.”? This same Mrs. Macpherson was 
the aunt of John A. Macdonald, destined to 
become the architect of Confederation and 
first Prime Minister of Canada. 

Condemned by the military authorities in 
1816, the structure thereafter had a checkered 
history and was subjected to no less than 
three additional relocations. The surviving 
remains of what was popularly referred to as 
“Simcoe House” finally came to rest in Up- 
per Canada Village where it stands to-day on 
the edge of the Military Reserve, restored as 
the pretty little cottage of Mrs. Macpher- 
son’s memory. 

Along the gently curving back street of the 
Village are the shops and houses of artisans 
and craftsmen. From the whitewashed log 
walls of a smithy, moved intact from Glen- 
garry, comes the nostalgic clang of the black- 
smith’s hammer. Next door, the cabinet 
maker patiently practises his skilled trade 
with tools and equipment unfamiliar to the 
home workshop of to-day. Heart-warming 
colour and brisk movement are to be found 


* Macpherson, Lt. Col. J. P., Life of the Rt. Hon. Sir John A. Mac- 
donald, St. John, 1891, Vol. I, p. 80 





Stones, logs, and 
roots are the picture- 
frames of Upper 
Canada Village. 


in two log craft houses where spinners, 
weavers, and quilters demonstrate the in- 
genious thriftiness of a time that was. Round- 
ing the curve in the street one comes upon 
the reflection in the mill-pond’s calm waters 
of Providence Church, charming in its sim- 
plicity and distinguished by the fact that not 
one, but several, denominations worshipped 
within its log walls.4 

At the heart of the Village, literally and 
figuratively, stands Crysler Hall, the most 
impressive of more than thirty major struc- 
tures. Restored externally as Colonel John 
Pliny Crysler’s home of 1846, it contains a 
museum where the separate threads of the 
story are woven together by use of maps, 
models and graphic illustration to create a 
background picture of Eastern Ontario settle- 
ment and social history. All this concentra- 
tion upon the past has not obscured the 
visitor’s need for sustenance and in the relax- 
ing 1850 atmosphere of restored Willard’s 
Hotel guests may dine in style and comfort. 

As much thoughtful planning has gone into 
the landscaping of Upper Canada Village as 

«An intriguing story lies behind the unusual name of this church 
when residents of Kittley Township were meeting in the 1820's to 
discuss ways and means of building a place of worship, the question 


of finances was confidently settled by one ‘‘“Granny’’ Good with the 
assertion ‘Providence will provide”. 
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into the restoration of buildings. Indeed, the 
landscaping can only be considered as an in- 
tegral part of the museum village. Gardens 
surrounding homes have been designed to 
match the building’s terminal date and only 
plant species which would have been avail- 
able to the original owners are included. The 
gentle flowers of a fragrant yesterday bloom 
once more in Village door-yards and gardens. 
Even the fences of log, post and rail, picket, 
stone and iron, are part of a past which they 
frame and delineate. Heavy plantings of 
native trees are the backdrop for the Village 
scene, serving as insulation from the sights 
and sounds of the modern world. 

Upper Canada Village represents more 
than an assemblage of old buildings and the 
use of sticks and stones, mortar and paint 
to restore them to a former glory. It is an at- 
tempt to capture the mood, the spirit and the 


flavour of an inspiring past. Nor is it a re- 
storation of flawless examples of architectural 
elegance. Its buildings are the unassuming 
homes and shops of simple, hard-working 
people, those pioneers who bequeathed to 
Ontario the heritage symbolized in the 
Provincial motto, Ut Incepit Sic Permanet 
Fidelis. 

Nor was Upper Canada Village conceived 
only as another visitor attraction, its value 
to be estimated solely from the standpoint of 
tourist dollars. Above and beyond its un- 
doubted worth to this economically-impor- 
tant industry, the Ontario-St. Lawrence De- 
velopment Commission is convinced that 
important educational dividends must accrue 
from the development of historic resources. 
Upper Canada Village, in the highest sense, 
is a serious contribution to the understanding 
and appreciation of our Canadian heritage. 


The 1804 lock for bateaux in Upper Canada Village 
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OBITUARY 
CHARLES G. COWAN 

It is with the greatest regret that 
we have to record the death of Mr. 
Charles G. Cowan, a past President 
and Director of the Society. With the 
late Dr. Charles Camsell and a small 
group of geographers, he successfully 
organized the Canadian Geographical 
Society in 1929. He served as Vice- 
President and later President of the 
Society from then until his retirement 
in 1950 from active business life with 
the British American Bank Note 
Company. From 1951 until 1959 he 
was Honorary President of the So- 


ciety. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK 


Ronald L. Way (The Day of Crys- 
ler’s Farm) is a native of Kingston, 
Ontario, and graduated from Queen’s 
University with an M.A. in history in 
1936. Since then, he has been con- 
tinuously in the employ of the On- 
tario Provincial Government. He has 
conducted research work for and 
supervised the restoration of several 
major restoration projects, including 
Fort George and Fort Erie at Nia- 
gara, and Old Fort Henry at King- 
ston. While continuing to direct Fort 
Henry, Mr. Way assumed responsi- 
bility for the Upper Canada Village 
project which will be opened officially 
on 24 June next. In 1958, he was ap- 
pointed to his present position of 
Director of Historic Sites for the On- 
tario-St. 


Commission. He is 


Lawrence Development 
the 


numerous historical articles and of a 


author of 


comprehensive history of Ontario’s 
Niagara Parks. As a hobby Mr. Way 
operates a 260-acre farm in Prince 


Edward County. 


* * 


Beryl W. Way (Upper Canada Vil- 
lage) was born in Wales, but came to 
Canada at an early age. Since gradu- 
ating from the University of Toronto, 
she has been with the Ontario Gov- 
ernment. She married Ronald L. Way 
in 1941, and has been closely asso- 
ciated with him in the work at Fort 
Henry and in the Upper Canada Vil- 
lage restoration project. She is at 
Assistant to her 


present Executive 


husband. 


AMONGST THE NEW BOOKs 
School-House in the Arctic 
by Margery Hinds 
(Geoffrey Bles, Limited, Don \| ills 
223 pp. $4.50) 

Miss Hinds has written a charning 


book about her experiences Sa 
school-teacher at Fort Macphe>son, 
Port Harrison, and Cape Dorset over 


a period since the end of the Se ond 
World War. She was introduced t« the 
Canadian North by way of Swedish 
Lapland; at least her experiences with 
the Lapps made her wish to learn 
somethmg of the Canadian native 
people, with whom the Lapps had a 
brief association in two reindeer 
experiments. Miss Hinds clearly has a 
great liking and sympathy for the 
Eskimos and Indians, but there is no 
sentimentalism in her attitude towards 
them. In all her dealings with them, as 
much with the adults as with the 
children, it is evident that fairness and 
firmness have gained her that trust 
and respect which kindness alone 
could not give. There is much 
shrewd common sense in her account 
of everyday life at her schools, of 
travel by dog team through the bush 
of the Mackenzie River region or 
along the frozen shores of Hudson 

(Continued on page XI 
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booklets that you will want 
on your bookshelf 


* THE LAND OF CANADA 


By J. Wrerorp Watson “April 1956 


32-page illustrated booklet with cover in 
four colours, describing the physical features of Canada 
and their influence on its development 


Price 25 cents in any quantity 


YUKON TERRITORY 


By Dovcias LEECHMAN ‘*June 1950 





2-page illustrated booklet covering the 
historical, physical, economic and social aspects 
of the territory 


Price 25 cents in any quantity 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
GEOGRAPHICAL ASPECTS 
By N. L. NicHOLSON ‘January 1960 


28-page illustrated booklet covering the historical, physical, 
economic and social aspects of the territories 


Price 50 cents each. Special rates for bulk orders 
*Reprinted from the Canadian Geographical Journal of the date shown 
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(Continued from pag: 1X) 
Bay, or of summer boat trips to out- 
lying camps. Her long experience of 
school-teaching leads her to be ‘ieve 


that the Indian and Eskimo chi ‘rep 
at their present stage of develop: nent 
are best taught near their | ome 
environment and not in large cen. 
tralized schools. The book is well 
illustrated with twenty-two p)hioto- 
graphs, but maps are unfortun: tely 
lacking. The sense of humour w hich 
has stood by her in the North enli vens 
the book. The Indians and Esk:inos 
need more teachers like Miss Hinds 
dedicated to their welfare. 
G. HATTreRsLEY-S) 1TH 
Dr. Hattersley-Smith is in the 


Geographical Research Station of the 
Defence Research Board at Ottawa 


* * * 


The Earth’s Problem Climates 
by Glenn T. Trewartha 
(University of Wisconsin Press 
334 pp. $7.50) 

The author states in the introduc- 
tion that the objective of this book is 
to make an inventory of the more 
important of the earth’s problem 
climates, to describe briefly their 
characteristics and to suggest possible 
explanations for at least some of them 
The presentation is designed to meet 
the needs of those interested in the 
professional aspects of climate rather 
than for the layman. 

The title The Earth’s Problem 
Climates is somewhat misleading 
in that the book is to a large extent a 


| treatise on the general climatic char- 


acteristics of the lower and middle 
latitudes with special attention paid 
to the more unusual climatic regimes 
of the various continents. Since in 
these latitudes temperature is nol 
usually a limiting climatic influence 
on human activities the discussion 
mainly concerns rainfall and its areal 
and seasonal distribution. It will bea 
disappointment to Canadian readers 
that little or no reference is made to 
high latitude climates in either the 
northern or the southern hemisphere. 
Actually, more space is devoted to the 
climate of Greenland than to that of 
the northern islands of Arctic Canada 

The book represents a monumental 
undertaking on the part of the author 
in reviewing the literature on_ the 
climatology of the various regions and 
in arranging the material in ap 
orderly fashion. The more than 
twenty pages of notes and references 
is an important feature and a decided 
asset. It is unfortunate, however, that 
most of the referencés are to works 
published before 1955 and some of the 
more recent publications on clima 
tological statistics and regional cli- 
matic studies have, apparently, beer 
overlooked. 
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Te various chapters are excep- 
tionally well illustrated with explana- 
tory diagrams but the statistically- 
minced reader will note the almost 
com)lete absence of statistical mate- 


rial ‘throughout the book. The inclu- 
sion of a selection of box-like tables, 
similar to those given on page 35, 
would greatly enhance the value of 
the treatise. In the regions of the so- 
called problem climates reliable 


wea! her information is usually scarce, 
en non-existent, and the author 


or ¢ 
has been forced to make deductions 
from other available sources of infor- 


mation, geography, ocean currents 
and water temperatures, general cir- 
culation, ete. He is to be compliment- 
ed for his departure from the usual 
classical approach to climatology and 
for the development of the theme of a 
dynamic climatology climate as a 
synthesis of weather, atmospheric 
perturbations and other physical 
influences of nature. 

In the introduction to the 
sections the author assumes that the 
reader has a working knowledge of 
general climatology but frequently 
the introductory paragraphs seem to 
be unnecessarily ponderous. On the 
other hand the material in the main 
text of the various chapters is excep- 
tionally well presented and provides 
a vast storehouse of useful informa- 
tion. 

The arrangement of the chapters is 
well planned and the information 
systematically presented. The south- 
ern hemisphere, where the zonal cir- 
culation is disturbed by land 
masses than the northern he -misphe re, 
is considered first. Five chapters are 
devoted to the climate of Latin 
America and Chapter VI deals with 
Australia, New Zealand and_ the 
Equatorial Pacific area. Chapters VII 
to X are concerned with Africa, a 
continent straddling the equator. 
Lying almost wholly in_ tropical 
latitudes Africa is strongly affected by 
the sub-tropical anticyclonic belts of 
both hemispheres. It is pointed out 
that the vast area of the Sahara is 
only a part of the tropical-subtropical 
dry climate which extends from the 
Atlantic to southwestern India-Pakis- 
tan. 

The climates of India, Tropical 
Southeast Asia and Eastern Asia are 
discussed in Chapters XI and XIII 
while three chapters are devoted to 
Europe with particular reference to 
Western and Central Europe and the 
Mediterranean area. Although the 
Mediterranean region has given its 
name to the subtropical summer-dry 
climate, it is the extent of the area 
covered rather than the purity of type 
which has been responsible for this. 
The deep penetration of this type of 
climate into Europe is nowhere 
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duplicated in other subtropical lati- 
tudes. 

The final four chapters are devoted 
to the climates of Anglo-America. 
The presentation is adequate and 
interesting as regards the . United 
States and Southern Canada, and the 
reader will find of special interest the 
chart showing isolines of the con- 
tinentality of this area. In view of the 
increasing interest in Northern Cana- 
da, it is unfortunate that the author 
has restricted his discussion to the 
area south of latitude 60°N. While it 
is true that the meteorological ob- 
serving network is sparse in Sub- 
Arctic and Arctic Canada, records for 
periods in excess of ten years are 
available for more than forty stations 
in the Yukon and Northwest Terri- 
tories. Furthermore, a number of 
useful reports have been published on 
this region in recent years. It should 
be mentioned that the most recently 
published precipitation normals for 
Canada show that the official station 
with the dubious honour of having 
the highest annual precipitation aver- 
age is Henderson Lake on the outer 
coast of Vancouver Island with 262 
inches rather than Swanson Bay with 
190.5 inches as stated on page 270. 

In spite of the minor shortcomings 
mentioned above, The Earth’s Prob- 
lem Climates is a very worthwhile 


contribution in the ever expanding | 


field of climatological literature and 
will be a worthwhile acquisition to 
any meteorological library. 
C. C. BouGHNER 
Dr. Boughner is Chief of the 
Climatology Division, 
Transport, Toronto. 


* * * 


Maclean’s Canada 
Edited by Leslie F. Hannon 
(McClelland & Stewart Limited, 
Toronto. 248 pp. $8.50) 

This book is sub-titled “Portrait of 

a Country”, for the aim of its 
publishers was “to put Canada be- 
tween the covers of one book”’. This is 
an almost impossible task, but not one 
hat is not continually being tried. 
The Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
for example, tries it annually in two 
different ways with its Canada Year 
Book and Canada Handbook. The 
Geographical Branch attempted it 
with the Atlas of Canada. But every 
attempt is challenging, at least to the 
editors, and usually to some segment 
of the Canadian people, because there 
are as many different ways of viewing 
the problem as there are of viewing 
Canada itself. Maclean’s Canada is 
mostly an anthology of Canadian 
writing. But lest the word 
ogy” should conjure up visions of 
(Continued on page XIIT) 
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Continued from page Nil 
bulky textbooks required for a reading 
in English literature, it must 
that this is a popular an- 
a collection of the writings 


course 
be said 
thology 


of 45 distinguished contributors to 
Maclean’s Magazine which have ap- 


peared in the last half century. It is 
thus a star-spangled work, glittering 
with such names as Bruce Hutchin- 
son, Mazo de la Roche, Thomas B. 
Costain, W. O. Mitchell, Hugh Mac- 
lennan, Pierre Burton, Stephen Lea- 
cock, James Bannerman and Marjorie 
Wilkins Campbell. 

The publishers claim that “the 
essence of the book is sheer entertain- 
ment”’. It is rather reminiscent of the 
Tivoli Gardens in Copenhagen which 
has something for everyone and when 
you have paid the price of admission 
it is all free. There are what are 
described as six “albums” of photo- 
graphs interspersed through the book. 
Together they constitute 64 pages of 
exceptional photographs “reflecting 
the face, the history, the arts, the 
activities and the sports of Canada” 
These are not always placed at the 
end of a “chapter” in the text. Hence 
one can be reading, for example, the 
story of “Nimpo”, the little black 
horse, lost in a sentence about winter, 
to be brought up with a start at the 
sight of Torontonians sunbathing, 
and the rest of the “album” called 
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“the many faces of Canada” but 
which is mainly a fascinating collec- 
tion of pictures of the faces of some of 
the people of Canada. By the time one 
has reached the sixteenth page of this 
“album”, Nimpo is likely to have 
galloped out of one’s thoughts. 
There are many “just how” stories, 
ranging from ““How George Washing- 
ton lost Canada” (in four pages!) to 
“How Marilyn Swam the Lake” (in 
seven pages!), and “How to Live 
with a Teen-age Daughter’. There 
is also a piece called “How the 
Prairies were Made”. This and ““The 
People who were Murdered for Fun” 
(the tragic story of the disappearance 
of the Beothuks of Newfoundland) 
might have been intended to appeal 
particularly to geographers. 
. L. NicnoLson 


Dr. Nicholson is Director of the 
Geographical Branch of the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Technical Surveys. 


* * * 


Physical Geography 
by Arthur N. Strahler 
Wiley and Sons, New 
534 p. $7.50) 

It is encouraging to read Professor 
Strahler’s opening words of the pref- 
ace of this second edition of Physical 
Geography. That “a healthy resur- 
gence of interest in physical geog- 


(John York. 


raphy as a basic, essential ingre ‘ient 
of the American geography curric lum 
has made itself felt” in the last nine 
years is a hopeful rejoinder that 
American geography is regainin the 
vitality of the days when the infl) -nee 
of W. M. Davis waxed strong. ( cog. 
raphy, without its physical base jis a 
building constructed upon sand, and, 
Professor Strahler, in this new ec tion 
has made an important, if some hat 
uncritical, contribution to the strc igth 
of geography in North America 

Extensive revision and reorga. iza- 
tion is evident and physical geogr. phy 
has here received its broadest pos ible 
treatment. Thus, in part one, the 
author embraces elements of geod vsy, 
astronomy, and the intricacie: of 
what may be termed “mathematical 
geography”. Weather elements fo'low 
as part two, which covers the prin- 
ciples of meteorology, oceanography 
and the global circulation of air and 
water. Part three includes a chapter 
on climates and their classification 
three chapters describing the climates 
of the earth and two on soils, their 
development and classification. 

The final part, entitled Landforms 
is by far the longest. It has a host of 
introductory chapters, ranging from 
“rocks and their structures” to hy- 
drology and “the wasting of slopes” 
The basic chapters of this section 
then follow four on landforms 
produced by the dominant agents of 
denudation, and an intermediat 
chapter on the eyelic concept. A sixth 
deals with landscape development oi 
simple structures while the two fina 
chapters describe development or 
more complicated structures. 

The text is profusely illustrated 
with a multitude of excellent photo- 
graphs, line drawings and reproduced 
sections of contoured maps. Perhaps 
the major contribution of the book is 
the clarity and judicial choice of the 
illustrations. 

The author explains that “perhaps 
the largest group of students to profit 

. will not go on to advanced studies 
in geography”. The book is obviously 
directed towards the early years of 
undergraduate work. The large num- 
ber of exercises at the end of each 
chapter are most useful despite som 
repetition and indulgence in_ th 
counting of dots. A selective bibliog- 
raphy is appended for the “serious 
student”. The book is remarkably 
free from mechanical error. 

The author has sought to provide 
a standard up-to-date text. Thus the 
jet stream, air masses, ice islands, 
modified projections and the Inter 
national Geophysical Year are intro- 
duced, if rather superficially, although 
the whole section on ‘ ‘geomorphology” 
could have been written by W. M 
Davis himself, with the exception that 
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the 1 iaster’s treatment would have 
yieldd greater clarity. While the 
breac th of treatment and ambition of 


the author are applauded, exception 
is taken to the startling lack of critical 
disev-sion in a controversial subject. 
This nsistence to avoid confusing the 
stud-at by presenting only one side 
of an argument, and that largely as 
fact, cannot be entirely justified. Sure- 
ly the duty of a teacher is to induce 


the student to think for himself and 
to develop the curiosity to answer the 





You probably spell it “hospitality” ... but either way les Québécois spend 


questions “why ?” and “how ?” Ad- 
mittedly, the extent to which con- 
troversy should be carried is itself a 
controversial point. If the “serious 
student” is expected to appreciate J. 
F. Nye’s “mechanics of glacier flow 
(entered in the bibliography)”, how- 
ever, he should first be subjected to 
the suggestion that glaciers may not 
erode their beds, or to the thought 
that peneplains may exist only in the 
minds of a section of the geomor- 
phological fraternity. 
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The reference to “arctic coniferous 
forests” (Fig. 15.3) presumably omits 
the prefix “sub-”; cirques are dis- 
missed as “bowl-shaped hollows . 
carved by the outward motion of ice 
and by intensive frost shattering”; no 
reference is made to isostasy; with 
respect to end moraines, it is admitted 
that “there is no possibility of return 
transportation”. Terms such as “‘lat- 
eral planation” are introduced inci- 
dentally while discussing the develop- 


(Continued on page XV) 
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(Continued from page XIV) 

ment of arid landscapes rather than 
in the earlier section on the work of 
a stream. Similarly, the early treat- 
ment of landscape deve ‘lopment in 
chapter 25 omits all reference to 
structure. The concept of the firn line 
creeps into the text incidentally 
during an outline of glaciated moun- 
tains and not with the earlier account 
of accumulation. There is no consid- 
eration of the theory of slope develop- 
ment. These are a selection from many 
points which indicate the tendency 
towards lack of clarity in the text and 
an uncritical exposition. Is it too 
dangerous to admit that we do not 
know everything and to indicate the 
difference between fact, theory and 
hypothesis ? 

In conclusion, it must be admitted 
that a vast amount of detail has been 
packed into a small space, so that the 
author has had little opportunity for 
critical treatment. The book will un- 
doubtedly be of considerable value as 
an introduction to physical geography 
and the many improvements of this 
second edition should be welcomed 
by student and teacher alike. 

J. D. Ives 


Dr. Ives is Assistant to the Director 
in the Geographical Branch of the De- 
partment of Mines and Technical Sur- 
veys at Ottawa. 

* * * 
The White Road 
by L. P. Kirwan 
Publishers, 
$6.00) 

In his preface Mr. Kirwan writes 
that “it may seem an impertinence 
that one who has no personal expe- 
rience of the polar regions . . . should 
write a book about polar exploration” 
However, personal rivalries and pre- 
judices have played an unduly large 
part in polar work, much more so 
than in most other fields of endeavour. 
It is therefore good to have an “out- 
sider” with a balanced and dispas- 
sionate outlook as a polar historian. 
If anyone doubts this, let him read 
this book in which the author has 
given an excellent general account of 
polar exploration from the time of the 
Vikings to the present. He has had 
the great advantage of ready access 
to unpublished material at the Royal 
Geographical Society, of which he is 
Director, and at the Scott Polar 
Research Institute, of which he is a 
member of the Board of Governors. 

He is more concerned with the 
historical and social aspects of his 
subject than with the geographical 
and technical details, and with great 
skill has set the achievements of the 
explorers against the background of 
their times. In well-chosen phrases he 
characterizes the principal explorers. 


(International Montreal. 


374 pp. 
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Thus, he describes Nansen as “a man 
who in daring, in enduring, and in 
intellectual stature is supreme among 
Arctic explorers”, and he writes of 
Shackleton at the time of his death 
as “the greatest individual leader in 
polar exploration, a man whose spirit, 
brave and generous, gay and adven- 
turous, had illuminated a great era of 
Antarctic exploration”; and so on. He 
is also concerned with men whose 
influence as promoters of polar expe- 
ditions was great. Such a man around 
the turn of the nineteenth century 
was Sir Clements Markham who is 
described as “a skilled exponent of all 
those complicated tactics and ma- 
noeuvres whereby a_ resolute man 
with time and patience can gradually 
gather into his hands the reins of 
power”. Mr. Kirwan’s comments on 
the aims and achievements of the 
various expeditions are often pungent 
and forthright, but his assessments 
are in general fair and objective. A 
good example is his considered judge- 
ment in favour of Peary and against 
Cook on the question of discovery of 
the North Pole. By focussing on the 
essentials of each expedition and the 
aspirations of its members and backers 
he has succeeded in placing what they 
did in the context of history. He 
gives due credit to at least one little- 
known exploit; thus he describes Stor- 
kerson’s ice-floe drift in the Beaufort 
Sea during the Stefansson expedition 
very daring and _ profitable 
experiment”, and the prototype of 
the later American and Russian drift- 
ing stations. On the other hand there 
is an astonishing omission of any 
reference to the important geological 
work and great journeys of Lauge 
Koch in Greenland. 

Unfortunately the book is marred 
by a surprisingly large number of 
misprints and imaccuracies, which 
better proof reading would have de- 
tected. A few examples will suffice. 
Greely’s name is consistently mis- 
spelt with a third ‘e’; the date of 
Peary’s crossing of Greenland is given 
as 1871, instead of 1891; the main 
western journey along the north coast 
of Ellesmere Island on the Nares 
expedition is stated to have been 
made in the first instead of the second 
summer; Peary’s ship, the Roosevelt, 
is said to have reached Cape Colum- 
bia, whereas in fact she wintered on 
the coast 90 miles to the east; Mertz 
of Mawson’s expedition is described 
as the son of a member of the Nares 
expedition, but the relationship ap- 
plied to Ninnis; the mythical 
“Crocker Land” is mis-spelt with one 
‘ce’; and in the index in one place Sir 
Hubert Wilkins is referred to as “Sir 
Robert Williams”. The book is well 
illustrated with eighteen plates of his- 
toric interest and good maps, although 
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it is noticeable that the map of the 
Arctic in the end paper is not suff. 
ciently up to date to show |! ring 
Charles Island. The mistakes cd ) not 
alter the fact that Mr. Kirwa:, has 
produced a most valuable and -ead. 
able history of polar exploration 

G. HATTERSLEY 










MITH 






Dr. Hattersley Smith is in the Geo. 
physical Research Section of the De. ¥ 
fence Research Board at Ottawa. } 













The Geological Evolution 
of North America 
by Thomas H. Clark and Colin Stearn \ 


New 







(The Ronald Press Company, 
York. 434 pp. $7.50) 
For many people the most interest- 
ing phase of the science of Geology is 
that which deals with the history of 
our earth, particularly the forms of 
life in the past and their evolutio: lary 
development. For all people so 








































terested, whether they are soo t 
sional geologists or only amateurs, edu 
this is a volume which should be on { ee 
their shelves. The amateur would find @) excitl 
a course in physical geology desirable. B fy 
The volume which in a subtitle is | 
described as A Regional Approach to 
Historical Geology is attractively set HER 
up with numerous excellent illustra- 
tions in the form of photographs many J You 1 
of which are full page; there are { , 
diagrams and tables which make for ff birth 
interesting and easy reading, and lists 4 Grad 
of selected references at the close of { Enro 
the various chapters. ' 
F. J. Aucock } unles 
Dr. Alcock is lecturer on Geology at fj 4 4D 
Carleton University, Ottawa. recei 
oblig: 
* + * 
’ in yo 
Recently Received from Publishes \ 
A Geography of Norden. Edited by Axel ’ 
Somme. (J. W. Cappelens, Oslo, Norway.) 
This English version of a standard work { 
on Scandinavian Geography is an out 
standing contribution to the Geography | CON 
of northern Europe. y Your 
~~ A the t 
The Curve of Time. By M. Wylie Blanche. | PREP 
(William Blackwood and Sons, London, § Exce 
England.) The story of summer cruises § train 
taken by the author with her children in @ aN OU 
the waters between Vancouver Island and EAR} 
the coast of British Columbia. 
Whe 
a regul 
Flying the Chase Flag. By William A LEAR 
Hagelund. (The Ryerson Press, Toronto.) Care: 
The Story of how the rough experiences instr 
of whaling off the coast of British Colum: in on 





bia made fine sailors of two young lads 
eager for adventure. 
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